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INTRODUCTORY. 


For many years tests of muscular strength have been used by 
physical trainers and gymnasium directors, and more recently, to 
some extent, by physicians and teachers. The gymnasium director 
and the teacher find strength tests useful in showing the physical 
state of pupils at any given time, and their progress from time to 
time, whether this progress be due to special training or be simply 
the result of normal growth. Some physicians have used tests of 
strength as means of judging the condition of patients (Kellogg, 
1896; Lovett, 1916). 

This report describes the results of strength tests as applied to 
industrial workers. The field for such tests in industry is various. 
One result of the studies here described is the demonstration that 
different jobs have different ‘“‘standard”’ strengths, and that opera- 
tives who are unable to measure up to the standard of strength for 
their jobs are not so likely to prove satisfactory in achievement and 
able to stand up under the strain of the work as those workers whose 
strength is equal to the demands upon it. From the standpoint of 
both employer and employee such information is valuable. 

Variations of strength from day to day, as indicated by daily tests 
on the same individuals, are evidence of fluctuations in physical 
condition. Such fluctuations are important in so far as they affect 
the industrial efficiency of the worker. Studies of daily variations 
in strength should lead to information concerning the factors which 
influence the physical condition, and so the eflici.ney, from day to day, 

Variations of strength between the beginning and the end of the 
working period, particularly if they take the direction of a falling off 
at the end of the shift, are indicative of an impairment of physique 
which can be most readily explained on the basis of fatigue. Im- 
provement in condition during the day, as indicated by a better 
strength showing at the end of the shift than at the beginning, is 
not always easy to interpret; a slight increase appears to be normal. 
Probably in most cases a marked increase is referable to a poor 
state at the beginning, due to causes connected with the life of the 
worker outside the factory. 

1780°—20 1 (1895) 
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STRENGTH TESTS IN GENERAL. 


Various methods have been used in the past for estimating the 
strength of human beings. Such simple schemes as lifting weights 
or testing the force of sledge blows have a certain value, although 
they have usually not found favor in the eyes of serious investigators. 
The earlier students of muscular strength depended most frequently 
on methods in which the strength is exercised in bending a stiff 
spring, and the degree of bending is observed. An apparatus suit- 
able for tests of this kind is called a spring dynamometer. The type 
most widely used is the ‘‘grip” dynamometer of Collins. (lor 
description see Whipple, 1914.) This instrument tests the strength 
of the grip, the muscles employed being the flexor muscles of the 
hand. An improved form designed by Smedley (described also by 
Whipple, 1914) obviates certain imperfections of the Collins instru- 
ment. Some gymnasiums have made tests with a spring dynamo- 
meter in which the force is applied by lifting upward against a spring 
which is fastened to the floor, thus testing the muscles of the back 
(Whipple, 1914). 

All these spring dynamometers, in fact all strength tests hitherto 
in use, depend on positive efforts on the part of the subject; the 
person being tested exerts himself actively to make his record. 
The special feature of the test used in this series of studies is that it 
depends on the overcoming by another of the maximum resistance 
on the part of the subject. Instead of making a positive effort the 
subject, in this test, confines himself to resisting with all his power 
a pull exerted by some one else. 


‘ 


THE PRESENT TEST. 
1. History. 


In 1915 a strength test was designed by the writer to be used in 
determining the extent of muscular impairment in persons, chiefly 
children, afflicted with infantile paralysis. This was part of an 
extensive campaign carried on by the State Board of Health of 
Vermont, through the generosity of an anonymous donor, having 
for its object the alleviation of the condition of sufferers from that 
disease in that State. The scheme of requiring the subject to resist 
a pull applied by another was adopted primarily in the belief that 
actual strength could thus be more reliably determined in young 
children. In practice the scheme proved quickly to have so many 
advantages that it was thought worth recommending as a general 
method for strength testing. Continued experience has justified this 
idea, and the test in its present form, as described below (see also 
Martin and Rich, 1918), is presented as a thoroughly satisfactory 
means of measuring strength in children or adults, male or female, 
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For the original purpose of the test it was necessary to be able to 
examine as many muscle-groups as possible, since the impairment of 
strength in infantile paralysis may involve any or all parts of the body. 
As a matter of fact, 44 muscle-groups, 12 on each arm and 10 on each 
leg, were included. It was found impracticable to test muscles of 
the trunk or neck. The method of testing each of these 44 groups is 
described in detail in a paper by Lovett and Martin (1916) and will 
not be repeated here. The complete test, as used for the study of 
infantile paralysis, occupies between a half hour and an hour. For 
industrial purposes it is evident that any test that takes so much 
time is practically useless. The first requirement, therefore, is a short- 
ening in the time consumed. In the winter of 1917-18 Martin and 
Rich (1918) examined carefully the possibilities of abbreviating the 
test by confining it to a part only of the muscle-groups, and computing 
from the strengths shown by these the value that would have been 
obtained had the entire series of muscle-groups been tested. They 
were able to demonstrate that such an abbreviation of the test gives 
valid results, hence the method as worked out by them was adopted 
for the present study. The ‘‘standard short test,” as devised by 
Martin and Rich, is made up of tests of the following pairs of muscle- 
groups: Pectorals, forearm flexors, thigh abductors, and thigh addue- 
tors; for testing industrial workers the wrist flexors also were included. 
The reason for this was that the muscles of the forearm are probably 
the most used of any in the body in industrial operations, and it was 
thought desirable to have information concerning their strength. 

The test consists of overcoming the maximum resistance of the 
muscle-group under examination by means of traction applied 
through a self-indicating spring balance. An ordinary spring 
balance, indicating pounds avoirdupois and preferably graduated 
decimally, is fitted with a strong handle attached to the frame at the 
upper end, and at the lower end with a loop of leather attached to the 
end of the ‘‘rack’’ which terminates the spring. The pointed indicator 
forms part of a ‘‘dog”’ or slider, which is not attached to the rack, but 
is capable of moving with slight friction up and down the slot. 
A smail pin on the rack protrudes through the slot and is in contact 
with the upper edge of the indicator. When the pull on the spring 
is exerted, this pin pushes the indicator along the slot to the proper 
point; when the pull is ended and the tension on the spring ceases, 
the indicator remains at this point and its position on the scale may 
be read off at leisure. After the reading the indicator is pushed by the 
hand back to zero. When in use the loop of leather is passed over a 
selected point on the limb in which the muscle-group has its insertion. 
The procedure is outlined below. 
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2. Instructions for Making the Test. 


General.—The individual to be tested is referred to as the subject. 
The persons making the test are, first, the adjuster; second, the 


operator. 

The duties of the adjuster are to place the loop in the assigned 
position about the arm or leg, support it there with one hand, and, 
if necessary, support the arm or leg of the subject with the other 
hand. He gives the command ‘‘Hold back,” to mark the beginning 
of the pull, and “Stop,” to mark the end. 

The operator has the handle of the balance in his right hand and 
the body of the balance in his left. 

After the loop is adjusted the adjuster gives the command ‘Hold 
back.” At this command the subject contracts with all his power 
the muscle-group being tested, and simultaneously the operator pulls 
upon the spring balance. Tension must be developed as rapidly as 
possible without jerking, and must be increased until the resistance of 
the subject is actually overcome. At the command ‘‘Stop,” the pull 
is immediately discontinued. The scale is read at once and the 
reading is recorded by the assisting clerk. The sliding indicator of 
the scale must always be returned to the zero position immediately. 

No muscle-group that is reported by the subject to be sore should 
be tested. 

The most convenient order for testing the muscles is as follows: 

Right pectoral. 

Left pectoral. 

Right wrist flexors. 
Left wrist flexors. 
Right forearm flexors. 
Left forearm flexors. 
Right thigh adductors. 
Left thigh abductors. 
Right thigh abductors. 
Left thigh adductors. 

Tests are made with the subject fully dressed. 

The detailed technique of the individual tests is as follows: 

Pectorals.—The subject stands at attention, with the middle of his 
back pressed firmly against an upright post, and with the hand of 
the arm that is not being tested grasping a handhold. (Fig. 1.) 
The arm to be tested is allowed to be limp in the hands of the adjuster 
until the command ‘‘Hold back,” with which command the pectoral 
muscles are contracted as strongly as possible. The adjuster stands 
directly in front of the subject, facing him, and places the loop of the 
balance about the arm to be tested just above the elbow. With one 
hand he holds the loop in its position, and with the other hand grasps 
lightly the subject’s hand or wrist. The adjuster, keeping the sub- 
ject’s arm straight, draws it across the subject’s body as far as possible, 
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keeping it as close to the body as can be done and still give clearance 
for the loop. At the command ‘Hold back,” the subject's effort is 
to hold the arm from being drawn backward and downward from this 
position. The operator holds the spring balance in a line downward 
and backward from the subject’s elbow in such a position that the 
arm as drawn back will just clear the subject’s body. At the com- 
mand ‘‘Hold back,” the operator develops sufficient tension to draw 
the arm down to the side of the body. The command “Stop” must 
be given and the pulling discontinued before the arm has been drawn 
beyond the vertical line. 

Wrist flexors.—The subject stands beside the upright post, with 
his arm flexed so as to bring the forearm horizontal and the back of 
the forearm against the upright post, with the arm projecting beyond 
the upright post to the ulnar process (fig. 2). A folded handkerchief 
or towel may be interposed between the forearm and the up! ight. The 
adjuster stands directly in front of the subject’s palm. With one 
hand he holds the subject’s wrist against the upright, and with the 
other adjusts and holds the loop. The loop is placed so that its 
middle is directly over the crease at the base of the fingers. Keeping 
the fingers straight, the subject’s hand is flexed fully at the wrist. 
The operator pulls at an angle just less than ninety degrees from the 
plane of the subject’s hand. At the command ‘Hold back,” the 
subject helds the wrist in extreme flexion. The command “Stop” 
must be given as soon as the hand begins to yield. 

Forearm flerors.—The subject lies on his back on a table with his 
heels pressed firmly against a cleat at the end (Fig.3). The adjuster 
stands at the subject’s left for both flexors. His righthand holds the 
subject’s elbow to the table. Hisleft hand brings the subject’s forearm 
into a position of flexion about fifteen degrees toward the shoulder 
from the vertical, and adjusts the loop about the wrist so that its 
upper edge is at the crease in the skin at the base of the hand. The 
operator stands at the foot of the table and exerts tension at the word 
of command. The command ‘‘Stop” should be given when the fore- 
arm reaches the vertical. 

Thigh adductors.—The position of the subject is the same as in the 
test with the forearm flexors except that he presses against the cleat 
only with the foot of theleg thatis not to be tested (Fig.4). Theadjuster 
stands at the foot of the table; with one hand he places the loop in 
the hollow just above the malleolus (an equally correct index is to 
have the strap just clear of the top of a man’s shoe), seizes the sub- 
ject’s heel with the other hand, lifts the leg until the heel is just high 
enough to clear the toes of the other foot, and then draws the leg into 
extreme adduction. The foot of the leg to be tested must be kept 
vertical. The operator stands at the side of the table and develops 
tension at the word of command. The command “Stop” should be 
given as soon as the leg has been drawn into line with the axis of the 
body. 
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Thigh abductors.—The positions of the subject and of the adjuster 
are the same as in the test with the adductors. The loop is adjusted 
as for the adductors, but the direction of the pull is opposite to that 
used for those muscles. The leg to be tested is drawn out beyond 
the mid-line of the body to fifteen degrees, and the effort of the 
subject at the command ‘Hold back” is to prevent the operator 
from drawing the leg into line with the body. The command ‘‘Stop” 
is given just as the leg reaches the mid-line. 

Calculation of total strength.—The sum of the strengths shown by 
the individual muscles tested constitutes in men 17.7 per cent and 
in women 18 per cent of the entire strength as found by this system 
of testing. To calculate the entire strength, therefore, the sum of 
the determined strengths must be multiplied by the reciprocal of 
0.177 or 0.180 (5.65 or 5.55). The product thus obtained is the 
figure for the total strength of the individual. If, for any reason, 
any muscle group was omitted from the test, its strength may be 
assumed to be the same as that of the corresponding muscle on the 
other side in making the calculation of the entire strength. 


3. Source of Data. 


Included in this report are 5,518 tests on 305 factory workers from 
two manufacturing establishments, known, respectively, as factory 
A and factory B.' The first is a brass factory, engaged at the time 
of the investigation in making shell fuses; the second is a large 
automobile factory. At factory A the working period for the day 
shift was 10 hours in length, extending from 7 a. m. to6 p. m., with a 
recess of 1 hour, from 12 m. to 1 p. m., for luncheon between the two 
spells; for the night shift the working period was 12 hours in length, 
from 6.20 p. m. to 6.40 a. m., with a recess of 20 minutes from 12 
p.m. to 12.20 a.m. At factory B the working period was 8 hours 
in length; there were 3 shifts during the 24 hours, the morning, 
evening, and night shifts, with a luncheon period averaging one- 
half hour. Tests were made at factory A on 99 men and 116 women; 
at factory B, on 90 men. At both establishments repeated tests 
were made on the same individuals on successive days, and in a 
large number of instances twice daily. Where two tests were made 
on the same day on one person the first test was usually made about 
one hour after beginning work, to allow the effect of ‘‘warming up” 
to spend itself, and the second as soon as possible after stopping 
work for the day. The period covered is, for factory A, July 25 
to October 5, 1917, and January 1, 1918, to March 1, 1919; for 
factory B, September 15, 1917, to March 2, 1918. 


1 Factory A is the ten-hour plant and factory B the eight-hour plant referre! to in the extensive report 
© i conditions of work by Goldmark and Hopkins, “Comparison of an Eight-hour Plant and a Ten-hour 
Flant,’’ Public Health Bulletin No. 106, United States Public Health Service, Washington, 1920. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN. 


1. Physical Classification of Workers. 


One important field of usefulness for the data obtained by deter- 
mining the average strength of each of as many workers as possible 
and arranging the results in a table of physical classiiication is 
found in the information thereby afforded as to the relative physical 
demands of different jobs. On the principle that the strength tends 
to become adjusted to the demands upon it one would expect to 
find that a group of workers all doing the same thinz, would tend 
in course of time to show about the same sireneth. In other words, 
there would tend to be a ‘‘standard strength” for each job. As a 
matter of fact, precisely this tendency appears when the strengths 
of the male workers in the hard jobs investigated in factories A and B 
are tabulated. It should be noted that the easy jobs do not show a 
similar tendency. Nor would it be expected; for the man whose 
work during the earning hours is physically light is apt to take 
exercise, outside of working hours, as heavy as or even heavier than 
that of his regular job, so that the latter does not rank as the deter- 
mining factor in his strength. The operations studied, on men only, 
with the standard strength for each, are presented in Table I. As an 
aid in interpreting the table the fact should be stated that the 
average strength of adult males as a class is between 3,500 and 3,700 
pounds, according to this system of testing. In the main the grading 
of jobs in order of decreasing difficulty, as suggested by the strength 
test, agrees with a grading based altogether on empirical observa- 
tion of the men at work, as is seen by a comparison of columns 3 and 
4 of Table I. The empirical graduation was made by observers who 
were thoroughly familiar with the various operations, but were 
not acquainted with the results of the strength tests. 


TaBLE I.—Showing that the strength of male workers in various operations tends to be 
an proportion to the laboriousness of the Oo} eration. 


= » + | Number | Numbe 
Average |E=mpirical) “Umer spe 





Factory. | Operation. acim of workers of worke:s 
} rT class. averaged.| teste. 
a ar eae | eo ee 
| Rivet trucking, dipping, shoveling................. 4,690 | 9 12 12 
TEE Swaging and drawing valves .................-..--- 4.550 | -—. J 11 | 13 
usnousee I I rac cctecdbibessewsanseéssecene 4,400 | 9 9 | 12 
Ricatmnnes tS SD CNEL ove dhs cécnennssctevencuks 4,400 9 3 4 
er Heavy lathe work (recessing gears). ..............-- 4,300 8 16 22 
_Sres RTS DON WERE n no sccncccécsncncesesecscece 4,200 8 8 9 
Ba puwicwen Steam room (stokers and passers).................-.. 4,220 6 4 4 
ere Foundry work (ramming molds)................... 4, 150 10 18 | 38 
abana’ Heavy lathe work (turning fuse parts).............. 4,160 7 12 115 
Mugaveius PRM 6. hanes ed denonnssencesdenneecsansues 3, 940 8 3 4 
| er ROR DGD TEND. «ow pccncccccceseosses (icsensepe 3, 720 5 11 | 11 
, ae Tending drawn tube press................-- (seacten 3, 600 5 7 7 
Ragsoevxe I BON ie cio inca dd chedaene ed enseeconneoenetans 3, 310 6 4 | 4 
Re gakakcn Tending milling machine......... (iwiteedesaekes 3, 220 5.5 11 11 
iu ieuees Drilling and burring screws and bolts............... 3, 160 4 l4 14 


{ 


i Day shift only. 
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In most of the hard operations there were found a few workers who 
not only failed to show a strength approximating the average for 
their group but fell below the average for workers in much easier jobs. 
In the belief that the poor showing of these was to be accounted for 
on the basis of special considerations to be treated later, they were 
omitted from the averages. Thirty-five hundred pounds was set as 
the arbitrary lower limit of inclusion. Column 5 of Table I gives the 
number of workers in each group whose strengths were included in 
calculating the averages for the groups, and column 6 the total num- 
ber tested in each group. A comparison of the columns shows that 
in most groups the number omitted was small. 

The most conspicuous difference between the graduation as deter- 
mined by the strength tests and that determined by empirical obser- 
vation is in the operation of ramming molds in the foundry, factory B. 
This operation, although manifestly belonging at or near the head of 
the list in terms of laboriousness, appears eighth in the column of 
average strengths. The operation is discussed in detail below, and 
features are described which may account for its unexpectedly low 
average strength showing. At this point it is enough to call atten- 
tion to the fact that more than half of the workers tested in this 
operation had to be omitted from the calculation of the average 
because their strength fell definitely below that to be expected. of 
normal healthy adult males engaged in manual labor. This in itself 
is sufficient to suggest that definite factors are operating to cut down 
below expectation the strength of workers at this job. 

The men in the steam room, factory A, averaged higher in strength 
than the nature of their work would lead one to anticipate. The 
limited number tested probably accounts for the unexpectedly high 
figure, since it could easily happen that a group of four might be 
encountered in one operation all stronger than the general average for 
their work, although the necessity of working in intense heat may 
have something to do with the showing. The fact that so few were 
tested probably explains also the unduly low figure for the operation 
of planish seat, factory A, which was stated by all the observers to be 
undoubtedly more laborious than either the work in the steam room or 
the lathe operation of turning fuse parts, both of which appear above 
it in the table. 

The last five operations listed in Table I all rank as light. The 
feature of interest about them is that they show average strengths 
agreeing rather closely with the general average of strength for men 
of all classes. By way of comparison, a group of 8 foremen from 
factory A showed an average strength of 3,620 pounds, and a group 
of 60 Army recruits from various walks of life an average of 3,680 
pounds. The operation at the foot of the table, drilling and burring 


screws and bolts, factory B, is an extremely easy sitting operation. ° 
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Fig. 1.—Method of measuring the strength of right pectoral muscle. A Jjuster standsin 
front of, operator behind, subject; recorder notes down measurement 
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Fig. 4 Measuring the strength of the thigh adductor 
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To it are assigned, as a matter of factory policy, men with disabilities 
of various kinds. The low average strength showing in this group 
is interesting as indicating how bodily strength may be impaired by 
disability. , 

The average strengths for the various operations set down in Table 
I were determined as the means of groups whose individual 
strengths ranged on both sides of their respective means from 10 to 
20 per cent. There were, furthermore, in nearly all the groups, 
individuals whose showing was so poor as to lead to their omission 
from the calculation of averages. Two questions arise in connec- 
tion with the consideration of these individual strength varia- 
tions: First, Are the stronger members of particular groups of 
more: value industrially than the weaker? Second, Is there any 
satisfactory means of explaining the occurrence of unexpectedly 
weak operatives in jobs which make heavy physical demands? 
The prime test of industrial value is productiveness. The answer 
to the first of these questions is to be sought, therefore, in the pro- 
duction records of the workers concerned. Data are available from 
the records of the workers in the operation of reccssing gears, heavy 
lathe work, factory B (Table I1). 


. abies 
TaBLeE II.—Showing the relation of average strength to average output. (Factory B, 
heavy lathe operation, rece ing cears.) 


Averace | 





| iii | -aragn | Average 
Check number of worker. | Average | hourly Check number of worker. Averagt | hourly 
strength. “ : strength. | 
outpu } Output, 
| * 
i _ ——____ 
4,080 75 
3, 900 86 
3, 870 aw) 
3,770 &S 
3, 640 &3 
3, 430 68 
3,420 &5 
3, 220 80 
3, 060 | 77 
3, 600 81 
} 





Average number of strength tests per individual, 19; range, 6-22. 


Average number of hours per individual, 76; range, 35-94. 

Kighteen out of the twenty-two whose strengths were tested yielded 
concurrent records of hourly and daily output. That the stronger 
workers tend to show a larger average output than the weaker 
appears by a comparison of the stronger half of the group with the 
weaker half. The mean hourly output for the stronger half of the 
group during the period covered by the study was 89 pieces, as com- 
pared with 81 for the weaker half—a difference of 10 per cent in 
favor of the stronger workers. Moreover, a comparison of average 
strength with average output, individual by individual, shows a 
tendency for the output to vary with the strength. The most satis- 
factory method of making such an individual comparison is by the 
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calculation of the Pearson coefficient of correlation for the two sets 
of values. In this case the coefficient was 0.51+0.118. Since this 
operation is one in which there is considerable room for variations 
in output due to skill, the correlation of strength with output is close 
enough to jusiify the conclusion that on the whole the stronger 
members of a group of workers are likely to prove also more valuable 
industrially, ‘The second question propounded above, namely, the 
problem of the occurrence in laborious operations of workers whose 
strength is not only below the average for the job, but even below 
that of healthy men, seems most readily answerable on the basis of 
“staleness,’’ due to persistent overexertion. It is quite conceivable 
that when a man embarks on a job requiring more exertion than his 
body at the time is fitted to perform, he either develops a degree of 
strength fully competent to the demand or, failing thus to develop, 
overuses his muscles to the point, ultimately, of actual impairment. 
The deficiency may be nervous rather than muscular. The strength 
test, depending as it does on volitional effort, does not distinguish 
between the nervous and muscular factors which together make up 
the manifestation of strength. 

Observations pointing strongly toward staleness as accounting for 
exceptionally poor strength showings were had in connection with 
two operations studied at factory B. The first of these was ramming 
molds in the foundry, mentioned above as including a large pro- 
portion of workers whose strength tests were so poor as to be excluded 
from the calculation of the average strength for the operation. The 
work in this foundry, besides being very heavy, was carried on at 
the time of the investigation under conditions such as might well 
tend toward the impairment of physique, or at least prove un- 
favorable for the development of the higher-than-average strength 
required for the successful performance of the task. The atmos- 
phere was filled with fumes, the light was trying, the workers were 
very crowded, and were subjected to extremes of heat and cold. 
Moreover, on account of these conditions, and perhaps of others as 
vell, the foundry was unpopular among the workers throughout the 
factory. It may reasonably be assumed that the summed effect of 
all these influences operated to favor the onset of staleness among 
the workers in the department. The second operation suggestive 
of staleness was that of ‘‘truing”’ forgings by hand, factory B. This 
operation was not listed in Table I because, although it is among the 
very hard jobs of the factory, three of the four men tested who were 
working at this job gave exceedingly poor strength records. This 
work involves practically continuous gripping of a heavy hammer 
handle which induces muscular stiffness and even cramps. The 
work itself is noisy and jarring, and is, of necessity, carried on in the 
midst of deafening noise, 
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The data from the strength tests which, in conjunction with these 
facts about working conditions, are interpreted as indicative of stale- 
ness, are as follows: For the foundry we have, first, the actual com- 
parison of strength between the strong and weak groups of men. 
The 18 men who were considered strong enough to be representative 
showed an average strength, as stated in Table I, of 4,150 pounds, 
whereas the 20 men who were too weak for inclusion in the ealcula- 
tion of the ‘‘standard” strength for the operation showed an average 
of only 2,750 pounds, two-thirds of the ‘‘standard” for the job. An 
additional indication of ‘‘staleness’”’ was obtained in connection with 
an examination of the variability of strength distribution among the 
muscles in successive tests. Reference to page 1897, or to the paper 
of Martin and Rich (1918), shows that the muscles included in the test 
are assumed to constitute a definite percentage of the entire strength. 
This assumption is based upon studies of actual percentage distribu- 
tion of the strength among the muscles included in the ‘‘complete” 
test of Lovett and Martin (1916) in a large series of cases. 

Martin and Rich, in the paper cited above, give a table showing 
the percentage of the total strength contributed by each individual 
muscle group. From that table we obtain the following values for 
the muscles used in these tests: Pectoral, 2.35: wrist flexor, 1.35: 
forearm flexor, 2.25; thigh abductor, 1.40; thigh adductor, 1.50; 
totaling for each side 8.85, or for the entire test 17.7 as previously 
stated (p. 1900). The percentage of the total strength represented 
by the test strength of any individual muscle group can readily be 
determined by multiplying the test strength by 100 and dividing by 
the total strength. Applying this method to the figures for any 
particular individual readily gives a means of comparing his strength 
distribution with the ideal values proposed by Martin and Rich, or, 
what is of more importance in the present connection, of noting how 
his strength distribution varies from one test to another. Obviously 
one can not expect, in a test in which the subjective factors enter so 
markedly as in the strength test, to find the strength distribution 
precisely the same in test after test. Only by examination of the 
data from numerous experiments can an idea be had of the extent of 
fluctuation likely to occur. 

In connection with this investigation many workers were tested 
twice daily for as many as 17 successive working days. Thus, figures 
became available for determining the variations in strength dis- 
tribution in successive tests. The method of analyzing the data was 
as follows: The percentage strength distribution among the 
muscles tested was determined for each test and the figures were 
tabulated, a column for each muscle. Since there were 10 muscles 
included in the test as here given, there were 10 such columns. The 
arithmetic mean of the figures in each column was found, and also 
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the standard deviation, using the method of Pearson. The Pearson 
coefficient of variation (standard deviation times 100 divided by 
arithmetic mean) was then determined for each muscle. The average 
of these 10 coefficients was found and taken as representing the coefli- 
cient of variability of the individual. 

To indicate the order of magnitude of the variability coefficient 
some actual data will be cited. Nine men, 8 of them workers in 
factory B, the other a college student for whom figures were available, 
showed coefficients of variability ranging from 9.26 to 12.9, and 
averaging 10.7. The average strength of these men was 4,500 pounds; 
the average number of tests was 30. Four of the men were workers 
in the foundry on the operation under consideration here as tending 
to induce staleness, but not in the group whose poor strength showing 
is looked upon as marking the presence of the condition. Four other 
foundry workers, all from the weak group, showed variability coeffi- 
cients ranging from 13.1 to 21.3, and averaging 16. The mean 
strength of these workers was 2,620 pounds. So far as the data avail- 
able have been analyzed, no variability coefficients higher than 13 
have been found except in men suspected of staleness. The signif- 
icance of the variability coefficient appears to lie in its value as an 
expression of ‘‘neuromuscular constancy.’ A low coefficient means 
steadiness of innervation, so that, whether the total strength be more 
or less, its distribution among the muscles remains about the same. 
A high coefficient means unsteadiness of innervation. That such 
unsteadiness of innervation should be a feature of staleness is merely 
suggested by these observations; further study wiil be necessary 
before it can be accepted as demonstrated. 

In the operation of ‘‘truing” forgings, referred to above as the 
second job which gave evidence of inducing staleness, 4 men 
were tested. One of these showed an average strength of 3,970 
pounds, and a variability coefficient of 9.26. The other 3 showed 
strengths of 2,960, 2,940, and 2,340 pounds, with variability coeffi- 
cients of 12.3, 13.2, and 15.6, respectively. In view of the laborious 
character of the work these figures are very suggestive of the presence 
of the condition. 

A question that is likely to arise in connection with the considera- 
tion of individuals whose strength records are far below the general 
average is whether these poor records are genuine. One who deliber- 
ately does less than his best necessarily makes a poor test. As show- 
ing that the poor tests here under examination were probably not 
made so through deliberate intent on the part of the subjects the 
following points are cited: A group of 5 intelligent men, all thor- 
oughly familiar with the test, undertook to make a series of records 
deliberately below their actual strength, yet sufficiently like genuine 
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records to pass muster. After considerable experimenting they not 
only acknowledged that it could not be done successfully, but stated 
that it was much easier to exert full resistance at the word of command 
than to resist in part. Only by keeping the idea of making a poor 
showing carefully in mind throughout the test was it possible to avoid 
putting forth full strength. Furthermore they found it impossible 
to remember between the testing of one muscle and of the next how 
much strength had been put forth, so as to make the relative strengths 
bear some relation to the strength distribution that actually obtains 
inmen. ‘The factory workmen on whom the tests were made had no 
particular reason for desiring to make a poor showing. A large per- 
centage of them were foreigners who had at the best a hazy idea of 
what it was all about. To most of them the interval of taking the 
test was a welcome intermission in the day’s toil, and they shared the 
average man’s feeling of pride in being able to put forth strength on 
occasion. That such men, absolutely ignorant, at the beginning, of 
the nature or purpose of what is wanted, should be able for 30 or 
more tests covering more than two weeks, to maintain deliberately 
an inferior showing, yet throughout to keep both the total strength 
and the strength distribution within a reasonable margin of variation, 
argues a degree of intelligence quite incompatible with the industrial 
situation of the men themselves. 


2. The Strengih Test as a Criterion of Physical Condition. 


It has been stated that if the strength test is a reliable indicator 
of physical condition the study of daily fluctuations in strength 
should yield valuable information as to factors affecting industrial 
efficiency, so far as efficiency is determined by physical condition. 
On the theory that the industrial efficiency, as measured in output, 
should bear a definite relationship to the physical condition, as 
expressed in strength, comparisons have been made between output 
records and strength records taken concurrently. In interpreting 
these comparisons, recognition must be had of the obvious fact that 
physical condition js only one of the many factors that may influence 
output, and, furthermore, that the strength test as a criterion of 
physical condition may not reflect accurately every minor variation 
in physical state, including, perhaps, some that might affect the 
output. The point must also be borne in mind that the carrying 
out of the strength tests constitutes a disturbance of routine which 
in itself may affect output. 

Concurrent strength tests and output records have been made in 
the following departments: Heavy lathe work (turning fuse parts), 
factory A; heavy lathe work (recessing gears), factory B; and light 
sitting work (drilling and burring screws and bolts), factory B. 
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Output records and strength records were made rezdily comparable 
in the following manner: The mean of all the strength records of a 
single worker was assigned the value of 100, end his individual test 
records were expressed in terms of this assigned value of the mean 
in accordance with the formul!s, actual mean strength : individual 
strength record=100 : 2. In other words, the individual records 
were stated as percentages of the mean. In similar fashion daily 
output records were computed in terms of percentages of the worker’s 
mean output record. According to this scheme, on any day on 
which the strength was above the average, the streneth record would 
have a value above 100, and any day on which the strength was 
below the average, would have a record of less than 100. Similarly, 
daily output records would be above or below 100 according as they 
surpassed or fe'l short of the worker’s general average. 

In determining whether strength and output tend to vary in 
parallel fashion from day to day an extremely close numerical corre- 
lation is not to be looked for. There are definite limits to speed of 
machines, and interferences with output due to extraneous causes 
which might easily bring it about that days on which the strength 
record is exceptionally high should not be days of equally exceptional 
output; conversely, the demands of the job may often compel a 
fairly good output on days of poor physical condition. If any 
degree of numerical correlation can be demonstrated, together with 
additional definite, although less exact, indication that the two tend 
to vary together, their interdependence can justly be assumed. 
Three groups of workers were cited above as having concurrent 
output and strength records. Two of these, the lathe workers, were 
doing fairly heavy work, while the other group, on drilling and bur- 
ring, were doing light work. It is interesting to note that the co- 
efficients of correlation between strength and output for the workers 
on the two hard operations were high enough to demonstrate some 
degree ot relationship (recessing gears, factory B, 0.27 + 0.052, 168 
cases; turning fuse parts, factory A, 0.232 + 0.034, 46 ceses); whereas 
the coefficient for the workers on the easy job of drilling and burring 
showed no relationship whatever (0.048, 187 cases). 

Another method of determining whether or not perallelism is 
present is that of scrutinizing the day-to-day records of individual 
workers. For this purpose each individual’s daily output records 
were tabulated in descending order of output, and his strength records 
were set opposite the output records for corresponding days. 
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TaBLE III.—Condensed summary of observations, showing tendency for high output to 
occur on days of good strength showing. Column 2 gives average output for days of 
good output; column 3 gives average strength showing for same days; column 4 gives 
average output for days of poor output; and column 5 gives average strength showing 
for same days. All figures are percentages of individual means, 


Good davs. | Poor days. 


Check number of worker. | 
Average | Average | Average | Average 


output. | strength.| output. | strength. 
Gear recessers, factory B. 

RE ea ne eT Ce a ee 110 105 | 4 | &8 
RRS a SGN CARRERE EER ERA Re ee 107 | 108 | 92 | 93 
nt dtotina® ttdinhal beats pias aiesloebbaekesnneoueake 113 | 108 | W3 96 
RCE RIS NESE SEE eS Fak TSR ER 111 110 | 90 87 
EERE ERO rae oon ay CL Sy ie PS iE we 100 | 109 | &Y | &S 
a a ee ge es Re 104 103 97 } So 
EEE Ra Sea ne ee EEA 108 108 93 | 06 
RES NS SAU ee Oe eee SANS Ry ra Noe Se 109 ”) 91 9” 
ER SESS LEE EE Ee EI PT AE 106 | gs g2 93 
iis ihoeiods irk. ade uke eaig din atacand ai beaks beeline Ailcaic waeiala 106 | gy 7 6 
SEER AEE BAIS EERE Vil SER Oi BE EE» 106 | Qs n | 96 
EN Se SS Se See a ae ESSN Ces 108 | 99 H) 72 
| ERE Na i aR AE eae 107 | 95 95 | 86 
SRE RARE PER ae REISE PEAR Ret PI aS ae aE 106 | 97 SS | 96 

| 
1 ESE Re ee Ee ed ill | 7 | 89 | 98 
i iwictatti caninanhaewhvendeidabadmabtcnees biden udu 109 9S oft) 99 
LEELA AIA AAT SEG LS ELAN 107 | 87 x9 | 99 
iia :kesdeketinibecinekasebaadasalotewanandah sane: dseumaed 109 9S 95 | 101 
cha nen dtasnendoatennseds man acakiiens ueerac@asisunducueied 109 yy 89 106 
2 SERRE See eeN Weaiie ee art ee eee ee eA eT ila 112 | 102 96 | 109 

| 

Fuse part turners, faciory A. | | | 
EE ene tes an pwr 9) ee, ere MEO REN Me ARERR 107 105 93 | 91 
th hiiutcdiasanns teense cane eons ten khconiol ates 101 100 a 98 
cb dapccdenl educa sanbesins namibia tinpidetee da kis awseateba cea 101 95 4 3 
EE ear are ee ee eer Pe eee Re ee ac Ree re 110 100 Mw 100 
PRRs ints tiv enccadininwicindiiaasntaisuiedadhanbaoamoues 103 Ys 96 | 105 

Drillers and burrers, factory B | 
i , EE SE ee ee Seana ee Rae ae eee 105 110 4 94 
aii aietiind oid mnwniemcn heapatinie dees hinceaeneekad dna aiaiciolaed 107 104 93 | 99 
REE rn) ee nenae 104 102 94 | 97 
SID Sichuan Stash asin enue cielaet dade lips iaerle an tah ip lasek ouch oa 102 112 96 | 6 
| ERS SIRRA TEA EINE Cana el PEA eles Dat SY 104 100 96 | 89 
tidba me dodancheeihdiedeenwabuiaabbbuieniwculenniianebnidewses 104 105 95 102 
No ccnssiiens ancien ngekcocadedestg ped cadiines cakaceeiea 104 97 94 | 98 
0 SEITE ETS ETO IE IRE NEES AE ENDS E 106 97 4 | 99 
Na niki biis dininnis Sa daita dite ahd ated eae eee atk eek aa ae 104 104 95 105 
i a hdc cs tvintnpccesos ib apiic Gob sa ae mien sotacebae dé medal cs ategh deb al ncaa dasraasia 106 102 92 104 
0 SS ae ee eee eats ina Ne eRe SES 104 95 97 97 
Sr adehih ait dakGe wan Wilcinetwaie keeled pink aanabdal abaade ks ea ue 112 111 96 | 117 
AR NEES SS LORIE eRe A aE. 108 100 93 106 


By this plan the individual’s days of best output stood at the head 
of the table, and his days of least output at the foot. If strength 
tends to vary at all in parallel manner with output, there should be 
indication of a similar grouping of the strength records, the upper 
portion of the table showing a preponderance of good records, the 
lower portion a preponderance of poor. Of the 25 workers in the 
hard operations cited above, 17, or 68 per cent, showed such a pre- 
ponderance. The remaining 8 averaged as strong on the days of 
poor achievement as on those of good. In the easy operation of 
drilling and burring the tendency for high strength to occur on the 
days of good output was less marked. In only 6 out of 13 workers 
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did the part of the table including the highest outputs include also a 
preponderance of good strength records. 

In the comparisons of strength with output thus far made, the 
adopted criterion of strength has been the mean of the two daily 
tests, one taken about an hour after the beginning and the other at 
the end of the day’s work. This median strength record would seem 
to represent more accurately the physical condition for the day as a 
whole than a single test taken near the beginning of the day. This 
is especially true when, as often happens, a poor showing is made at 
the early test and a much better one at the end of the day. The 
obvious deduction from such a sequence is that the initial poor test 
was due to something transitory in the condition of the subject which 
passed off during the day, and should not, therefore, be credited as 
establishing his status for the entire day. A low early test followed 
by a still lower late test is, on the other hand, indicative of poor 
condition throughout the day, and a high early test followed by : 
still higher late test of good condition throughout the day. 

As further confirmation of the parallelism of strength with output 
it is interesting to note that in the operation of recessing gears, 
factory B, where there were 30 out of 168 instances in which a 
markedly low early test was followed by a still lower late test, in 22 
the output was below the average, and in only 8 above the average, 
a difference of about three to one. In the same group there were 17 
instances of a markedly high early test followed by a still higher late 
test. Thirteen of these were on days on which the output was above 
the average and four on days when the output was below the average, 
a difference in the reverse direction of more than three to one. 


3. The Strength Test as Affected by External Factors. 


There is a definite indication that the factors which influence the 
strength test as it varies from day to day act, in part at least, upon 
all the workers alike, provided they are in similar environment. 
During the investigation at factory B there were 52 days on which 
“sts were taken on workers in two departments, or workers who 
had two entirely different jobs. On 43 of these days the strengths 
of the two groups varied together. On 9 days the strengths varied 
in opposite directions. Group strength was determined from day to 
day by first assigning to the individual records values in terms of 
percentages of the means, as described above (p. 1908), and then 
averaging the percentage strengths of all the workers within the 
group day by day. If the value for any day came out 100, it meant 
that the day was an average day; if it came out above 100, the group 
as a whole was stronger than the average on the day; if below 100, 
the group was weaker than the average. The fact that two different 
departments varied together, namely, were above or below the 
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average on the same day 43 out of 52 times, shows clearly that both 
sets of men were responding to the same influences, so far as their 
strength was concerned. Moreover, not only did the two groups 
vary together, but the extent of departure from the average was 
usually approximately the same. The average difference between the 
strength averages for the two groups, on the 43 days on which they 
were both high, both low, or both median, was only 3.6 per cent. 

Further corroboration of the view that physical condition is affected 
by external conditions which act similarly upon all the members of 
a group is afforded by a study of the individual records of the men 
who made up the group. It is clear that a mere agreement of aver- 
ages is not very significant if the figures from which the averages are 
obtained spread over too wide a range. To illustrate: An average 
of 100 obtained from 12 figures, all falling between 90 and 110, is 
much more significant than the same average obtained from 10 
figures ranging between 60 and 80 and 2 ranging between 240 and 
260. The proof that the figures of a series cluster together within 
reasonable limits is afforded by the application to the series of the 
statistical methods of Pearson. The procedure involves the deter- 
mination of the standard deviation, and the examination of the 
distribution of the figures making up the series about their mean in 
terms of this standard deviation. In a group of figures in which the 
distribution is no wider than is to be expected from the operation 
of the laws of probability, a distance of twice the standard deviation 
in the middle of the group should include slightly over two-thirds of 
all the figures, and a distance of six times the standard deviation 
should include virtually all the figurcs. Records of 15 day s, selected 
at random from the series of 43 given above as consistent, were 
analyzed according to the method just outlined; the number of indi- 
vidual cases included in the record of a single day ranged from 17 
to 28. On 12 of the 15 days the distribution of individual cases 
about the mean for the day accorded fully with the Pearson criterion; 
on 2 other days the spread exceeded only by a small margin the allow- 
ance; and on only 1 day was there a serious departure from the type 
of grouping recognized as falling within the range of probable varia- 
tion. We may regard these findings as indicating clearly the opera- 
tion of external factors as affecting the strength showing. 

Of the various external influences which might act to modify 
similarly the strength of all the workers of a group, the most obvious 
are climatic. Records of temperature and relative humidity were 
obtained for most of the days on which strength tests were made. 
Comparisons of these with strength records have failed to show any 
very striking correlations between particularly high or unusually low 
strength records and definite climatic states. There is a slight sug- 
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gestion in the data that relative humidities between 70 and 80 per 
cent favor high strength tests, but the correlation is not sufficiently 
marked to remove it from the possibility of being a matter of chance. 
There are fairly definite, although fragmentary, indications that very 
high temperatures, 30° C. (86° F.), or above, reduce the strength, 
especially when these temperatures are maintained over a series of 
days. Except for this there is nothing to suggest that temperature 
is a modifying factor of strength. Other possible group influences 
are factory light, dust, fumes, the attitude of men toward superiors, 
approaching holidays, pay day, ete. As indicating how these may 
operate it is Interesting to note that the periods of greatest strength 
throughout the whole investigation, with one exception, occurred 
either on pay day or within the two-day period immediately there- 
after. The fact that the members of a group vary similarly in 
strength from day to day has its significance in connection with the 
tendency reported above for strength and output to be parallel. 
Evidently certain days are more favorable to high output than 
others, and the influences which underlie the difference are such as to 
affect all the workers in a single environment. By analyzing these 
differences we shall arrive at increased understanding of the factors 


W hich de termine industrial efli iency. 
4, The Strength Test as a Criterion of Fatigue. 


A lower strength record at the end of the we rking period than at 
the beginning is looked upon as indicating fatigue. In making this 
interpretation, however, one must not lose sight of the fact than an 
exceptionally high showing at the beginning of the shift is likely to 
be followed by a lower showing at the end, from the mere subsidence 
of the special influence that tended toward the original high test, 
and without, necessarily, the incidence of fatigue. Conversely, on a 
day on which, for extraneous reasons, a poor test was made at the 
beginning, improvement might be shown at the end of the working 
period, notwithstanding the presence of considerable fatigue. Be- 
cause of these possibilities individual instances of lowered strength 
are to be treated as less reliable than eroup showings. Where a 
single worker regularly shows a falling-off of strength at the end of 
the day, or where a group of workers all show such a strength-loss on 
a particular day, fatigue may justly be assumed. 

The observations thus far made sh#v that, in general, strong 
workers fall off in strength during the working period less than do 
f account the nature of the work 


weaker workers. Leaving out « 
done, and considering only the strength of the workers, the following 
figures were obtained, from men only. Because of the dillerent con- 


ditions the data from factories A and B are treated separately. 
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TABLE I1V.—Showing that strong workers fall off in strength during the working period 
less than do weaker workers. 


| 
| as Showing! o , | Net 
Streneth avon | Number | * “ee mgood Showing sor cont 
Strength group. in group. gainorn loss. | J en 
cha change. 


Factory A 
I I iin cnakdintcsenneddateeteden 6 4 2 | +1.10 
 ciicncccnacksnsdnecsedeunetesweusseOudnannanas | 10 8 2) +2.80 
innit annins came e ERR pRNNE CaaS as | 17 ll 6 | + .24 
dnd bis cane esokueeeeehandeuennettebenbnnes cea 13 i 9 | —1.57 
er ere setetia labels See 30 9 21 | — .% 
Factory B | 
IE nck ndxadaanddncmaneisndnaneenssenbsecuient 7 3 4 | 00 
Re I endccvckunsninddedecobsedewensse er eee eparees 5 2 | 3 - .21 
icine s tnivusetdccketeS binendeauabias nd kidd ‘ 18 H 14 | 3.70 
BO ETE a eer ar a ee ene a eeiew 21 8 13 | 4. 46 
Less than 3,500 pounds... ...........00 pent tweaeaaueneiCe 39 9 30 —7. 26 





The strengths used as the basis of the above calculations are the 
averages of all the tests at the beginning of the shift for each indi- 
vidual, compared with the averages of all the tests at the end of 
the shift for the same individuals. in most cases 10 to 17 figures 
were available for averaging. 

In addition to confirming the point that strong workers tend to 
show less falling-off in strength during the working day than do 
weaker workers, the above figures are interesting in connection with 
an empirical consideration of working conditions in factories A and 
B. The former factory is on a 10-hour basis, the latter has an 
8-hour day. Notwithstanding this difference in favor of factory B, 
the impairing effect of the day’s work upon strength is much more 
striking here than in factory A, where the day is 25 per cent longer. 
The obvious conclusion is that the men work more nearly to capac- 
ity in the factory in which the shorter day obtains. 

This conclusion, which is supported by Goldmark and Hopkins 
(P. H. B. No. 106, pp. 18 and 74), raises the interesting question of 
why, if the men in the eight-hour plant are working more nearly to 
capacity, their output fails to show ex more pronounced falling off. 
The facts regarding output being, 2s shown by Goldmark and Hop- 
kins, that the falling off of output is markedly greater at the 10-hour 
plant than at the 8-hour establishment. It would appear inevitable 
that the increment of fatigue from hour to hour must be greater where 
the work is carried on at a rate more nearly approaching capacity, 
so that at the end of eight hours there would be a greater total 
fatigue. At the end of the eighth hour, then, one would expect to 
find the output atl the S-hour plant below the level of that for the 
same hour at the 10-hour plant. On the contrary, the actual out- 
put records show that the reverse is the case. What seems like the 
most reasonable explanation of this situation is contained in an ex- 
pression of Goldmark and Hopkins (loc. cit., p- 18) as follows: “ It 
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is unmistakable that, with the shorter hours at the 8-hour plant, the 
attack upon work differs radically from that at the 10-hour plant.” 
[Italics not in the original.] It is quite im accord with psychological 
experience that the attitude toward the work of the entire day should 
be colored by a factor of such importance as its length. As the day 
proceeds, the onset of subjective fatigue—disinclination to work, 
which may determine output quite as definitely as actual working 
capacity—tends to become more and more pronounced, largely as 
the result of the knowledge that the end of the working period is 
still remote; and so a falling output may supervene, even though 
the actual working capacity is not really impaired, Moreover, at 
the 8-hour plant there is definite pressure from foremen toward main- 
tenance of output, a pressure which might go far to counteract the 
tendeney toward slackening of output as the result of growing dis- 
inclination to work. The response to such pressure is bound to be 
greater where the working day is short. 

From the standpoint both of employer and employee, hard work 
during a short day would seem to be more profitable than less effort 
over alonger period. 1f fatigue bears any relation to productiveness, 
as one would naturally assume, the greater loss of strength during the 
shorter day would be looked upon as demonstrating evreater produc- 
tiveness on the part of the worker. In the eyes of the employer 
productiveness is the chief desideratum for his workmen. The 
employee, likewise, can well afford to exert himself vigorously dur- 
ing the shorter workday for the sake of the marked advantage to 
him of the extra hours of leisure. The danger to be guarded against 
is, of course, persistent overexertion. That this actually occurs in 
factory B, in spite of the short day, has been suggested in an earlier 
paragraph, and will be referred to again. 

In order to relate the degree of fatigue to the nature of the work 
of the shift of the workers at particular jobs. For the purpose of 
this study the workers in each job were subdivided into a strong 


a study has been made of the strength at the beginning and end 


group and a weak group. In most cases the subdivision was made 
at about 3,700 pounds strength. The operations which are asso- 
ciated with very great strength (swaging valves, factory A, brazing 
heavy parts, factory B) were subdivided at about 4,000 pounds, 
The easy operations of tending milling machine, factory A, and 
drilling and burring, factory B, were subdivided at 3,100-3,200 
pounds. Table V gives the number of men in each group, the 
average strength, and the average percentage change in strength 
t the end of the shift as compared with the strength at the beginning. 
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Tas_e V.—Showing that hard operations cause a greater falling off in strength during 
the working period than do easy operations. 


ee _— — a —— as =— j 


Strong group. Weak group. 


Operation. 
Number | Average Vercent’ Number | Average Per cent 


| of men. |strength.| change. | of men. | strength.' change. 
én “ —{—_—__——_+} “ 
Factory A. | 
] 
NN ns ec uabeuawaenou 8 4,840 0 5 3,410 4.69 
pre ee | 13 4,20) $1.7 10 3, 300 9 
I a a a 3 4,220 +3.6 { 3,159 —5.30 
IN a dcacuinn cases désabeawens ! 5 3, 520 +3.2 6 2,960 + .68 
Factory B. 
Brazing heavy parts..... wtunicisicninnwametinke 5 4,720 +1.0 7 3, 740 6.00 
I i aa eee litll 15 4, 240 1.0 3 », 870 12.00 
NE nicicnncitwcecesnusdennenedee 11 | 4,570 1.6 il 70 7.0) 
UE GTS IN no code ccccascveccced 7 3, 760 +5.0 7 2 iO 1.60 


This tabie shows that loss of strength is more pronounced in the 
hard operations than in those that are easier, as well as reinforcing 
the previous finding that weak men show fatigue more definitely than 
do strong men. 

The large loss of strength shown by the weak group of men engaged 
in ramming molds in the foundry, factory B, as well as the relatively 
larger number of men in the group, adds force to the suggestion 
previously made that this particula? operation is too exhausting for 
all except the strongest men. These records may perhaps be looked 
upon as exhaustion records. If this is their true character an inter- 
esting additional point concerning recovery from exhaustion appears 
from further study of the data. It happened that 10 of the men in 
the weak group of mold rammers were under observation during the 
period within which fell the 5-day shut-down from January 18 to 
January 23, 1918, enforced by the United States Fuel Administration 
as a measure of fuel conservation. These 10 men showed an average 
improvement in strength of 7 per cent for the 3 days following the 
shut-down, as compared with the 3-day period immediately preceding 
it. Only 1 of the 10 made an actually poorer showing after the shut- 
dowr, Although no information is available as to the way in which 
these men spent their time during the enforced vacation, it may 
reasonably be assumed that they did not work as hard as when 
engaged in their regular occupation. The average strength of these 
10 men was more than 20 per cent less than that of the strong group 
of mold rammers; their five days of opportunity to recover left them, 
therefore, in spite of a 7 per cent improvement, still much below the 
desirable level of strength for workers at their job. We have here a 
suggestion that the impairment of physique due to exhaustion may 
be so severe as to require considerable time for complete recovery to 
normal, 
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5. Cumulative Effect of Fatigue. 


The studies thus far reported have dealt with fatigue only as indi- 
cated in a loss of strength between the beginning and the end of the 
day’s work. It is evident, however, that the effects of fatigue are 
likely to hold over from one day to the next; or fatigue may be 
cumulative, becoming more and more pronounced from day to day. 
In order to test whether there is any indication that the effects of 
fatigue carry over from day to day a comparison was made of the 
strength showing immediately following days of fatigue with the 
strength directly after days not giving indication of fatigue. The 
criterion of fatigue accepted here is a poorer strength record at the 
end of the shift than at the beginning. When the record at the end 
of the day was as good as at the beginning, it was assumed that no 
fatigue demonstrable by this method was present; a strength differ- 
ence between the first and second tests indicative of fatigue, but not 
exceeding 9.9 per cent, was called “mild fatigue”; a strength differ- 
ence in like direction and amounting to 10 per cent or more was 
designated ‘“‘severe fatigue.’”?’ Both individual and group com- 
parisons were made. For the group comparisons the strength- 
showings of all the workers were averaged for the beginning of the 
day, and again for the end of the day. The strength showings 
averaged were determined as percentages of the mean strength 
(p. 1908). 

For the group comparisons 46 days were available. Thirteen of 
these were days of severe fatigue for the entire group. In other 
words, the group strength showing at the end of the working day was 
10 per cent or more below that at the beginning of the day. The 
remaining 33 days showed on the part of the group either mild or no 
fatigue. Seventy-seven per cent (10 out of 13) of the days of severe 
fatigue were followed by days of poor condition, whereas only 57 per 
cent (19 out of 33) of the days of mild or no fatigue were followed by 
days of poor condition. 

One hundred and fifty-three individual comparisons of the records 
for one day with those of the following day were made. With refer- 
ence to the state of fatigue of the first day these were distributed as 
follows: Severe fatigue, 32; mild fatigue, 50; no fatigue, 71. Seventy- 
two per cent of the days of severe fatigue (23 out of 32) were followed 
by days of poor condition, as against 54 and 51 per cent, respectively, 
for the days of mild and no fatigue (27 out of 50, mild fatigue; 36 out 
of 71, no fatigue). These observations indicate that days of severe 
fatigue have a tendency to show a persistent effect in the form of poor 
physical condition on the day following. 

A somewhat similar question that may be raised is whether there 
is any likelihood that a day of fatigue or a day of poor condition, 
although not, perhaps, itself giving evidence of fatigue, will have 
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the effect of increasing the tendency for the day following to show 
fatigue. Of the 153 individual comparisons reported above, 82 
showed on the first day fatigue, either mild or severe, and 71 no 
demonstrable fatigue. Sixty-one per cent (50 out of 82) of the days 
of fatigue were followed by days of fatigue, whereas only 51 per cent 
(36 out of 71) of the days of no fatigue were followed by days of fa- 
tigue. The effect of days of poor condition on the fatigue tendency 
of the following day was examined only with reference to group 
showings. There were 35 days of poor group condition availsble for 
study. Of these, 11 (31 per cent) were followed by days of severe 
fatigue, 17 (49 per cent) by days of mild fatigue, and 7 (20 per cent) 
by days of no fatigue. Twenty days of good group condition showed 
in comparison only 2 (10 per cent) followed by severe fatigue, 7 (35 
per cent) followed by mild fatigue, and 11 (55 per cent) followed 
by no fatigue. Apparently the likelihood that persistent demonstra- 
ble fatigue will show itself is greater after days of fatigue or of poor 
condition than after days of no fatigue or of good condition. 


6. Observations on Night Workers. 


Night work was carried on at both factories, but under very diTer- 
ent conditions. At factory A there was at the time of this investiga- 
tion a 12-hour night shift working 5 nights a week, and at factory B 
an 8-hour night shift working 6 nights a week. The night shift at 
factory A worked from 6.20 p. m. to 6.40 a. m., with an intermission 
of 20 minutes at midnight; the night shift, sometimes called the 
evening shift, at factory B worked from between 2 and 4 p. m. to 
between 10 and 12 p.m. Some departments at factory B operated a 
third shift from midnight to 8 a. m., but observations on this shift 
were not obtained. At factory A the night shift was relatively 
permanent, whereas at factory B the shifts changed every two weeks. 
So far as the strength test shows there was no advantage of one shift 
over the other at factory B. Virtually all the men tested were so 
scheduled that about half their tests came while they were on one 
shift, and the other half while on the other shift. No demonstrable 
differences between the shifts, either with respect to total strength 
showing or to the tendency to fatigue were apparent. At factory A 
the night workers as a group made a distinctly poorer showing than 
the day workers on precisely similar operations. Thus in the opera- 
tion of turning fuse parts, in which the standard strength for the job 
is given in Table [ as 4,130 pounds, 8 night workers averaged only 
3,540 pounds, and the strongest of the group was also the man who 
had commenced night work most recently. It is possible that on 
account of the undesirable character of night work the men in this 
group were primarily of poorer quality than the day workers at the 
same job; in fact, the foreman of the department in which the 
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comparison was made expressed an opinion to that effect. Reference 
to Table V on p. 1915 shows that in any industrial operation there is 
likely to be a weak group, assumed to be made up, in the case of the 
laborious operations, of men whose strength is not suited to the 
physical demands of the job. Whether in this case the night shift 
happened to be made up of such a group, or whether the night work 
was itself a contributing factor to the poor strength showing, can not 
be established from these data by themselves. Further observations 


will be necessary to decide the point. 
OBSERVATIONS ON WOMEN. 


At faetory A, where many women are employed, numerous series 
of streneth tests were m: de on women. Although the tests were 
carried out wholly by women and in complete privacy, there was 
marked psychic disturbance attending the early stages of the testing 
on the part of practically all the subjects. Many of them were so 
disturbed at first that it was only by the exercise of the utmost tact 
that the investigators charged with the task of obtaining the observa- 
tions were able to carry them on successfully. This initial disturbance 
did not seem to affect the values shown by the tests, for the later 
observations, made after complete confidence had been established 
and when the subjects were cooperating heartily in the investigation, 
rarely showed differences in strength sufficient to suggest that the 
early tests were invalid. <A total of 116 women were tested during 
the period covered by this report. Twenty-five of these were tested 
during the early weeks of their employment in this factory and 
again, as far as possible, a month or more later. The others were 
chiefly old employees, their period of service ranging from 5 months 
to 7 years. 
1. Job Strengths. 

In order to assign standard stren rths to various jobs for women in 
accordance with the plen used above for men, the operations were 
graded empirically in terms of their laboriousness, and the average 
strengths of the workers in the various jobs were examined to see 
whether they would show a correlation between strength and 
laboriousness of job similar to that which appears so clearly among 
male workers. The women on whom tests were made fall into eight 
groups. Three of these represent definitely laborious tasks. In 
descending order they are: Screw-machine operation (32 subjects), 
foot-press operation (12 subjects), drill operation (24 subjects). The 
screw-machine operation is looked upon as the most laborious to 
which women are assigned in factory A. It actually includes a con- 
siderable range of toilsomeness according as the pieces worked upon 
are large or small, but the character of the work is substantially the 
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same in all the operations classified under this head with one ex- 
ception. A grinding operation was included in this group, primarily 
because 6 of the 7 operatives tested had recently been transferred from 
screw machines to the grinding job, and it seemed reasonable to 
suppose that the strength of these operatives might be as much 
dependent on the work from which they had just been transferred as 
on that which they happened to be doing at the period of the tests. 
Less laborious than the tasks listed above are fuse assembly (9 
subjects) and the dial-press operation (13 subjects). The latter 
ranks among the least laborious jobs studied. There are also three 
groups in which the actual manual work is light, but in which either 
constant attention or mental effort is involved. These are: Clerks 
(8 subjects), lacquerers (5 subjects), and bench workers (13 subjects). 
Table VI gives the average strengths for the 8 groups here listed. 


Taste VI.—Showing the relation of the strength of women work: to the nature of the 
Opel Lion. 
I Average 
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In order to show that these a. raves are tru representative of 


the groups, the Pearson standard deviation was calculated fer the two 
that contained a sufficient number of subjects, namely, the screw- 
machine group and the drilling group. In both, the standard 
deviation is well within the limit demanded by a probability curve. 
In all the groups, in fact, the figures are bunched about the mean as 
closely as can be expected. 

Scrutiny of Table VI brings out the interesting fact that the 
group strength tends to vary with the laboriousness of the job so long 
as purely mechanical tasks are under comparison, but that when the 
element of mental effort enters the relationship fails to hold. Thus 
the two strongest groups are the clerks and lacquerers; although in 
terms of the muscular energy required, their jobs were among the 
lightest examined. That this unexpectedly high strength showing 
is not due to any such circumstance as the accidental choice of large 
and strong women for testing in these groups is shown by the very 
low average weights for the groups. As the table shows, the clerks 
averaged 113 pounds in weight and the lacquerers 112. The heaviest 


clerk weighed 126 pounds and the heaviest lacquerer 135. More than 
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half of the total number in the two groups weighed not more than 110 
pounds, and of these women of very light weight only one failed to 
make an average strength showing exceeding 2,000 pounds. In 
comparison with this very good showing on the part of the small 
women doing mental work the record shows that the average strength 
of all the women tested in factory A who weighed less than 111 pounds 
was 1,780 pounds. The obvious deduction from these figures is 
that the habitual doing by women of mental work reflects itself in a 
relatively high strength showing. 

This idea is supported by the results, hitherto unpublished, of 
records obtained by Mosher and Martin (1918) from a group of 45 
college women. This college group showed an average strength of 
3,000 pounds. They did not average much heavier than the indus- 
trial group examined at factory A, and there is very little probability 
that any of them approached the amount of muscular effort that was 
expended daily by most of the factory women. In selecting the 
coliege women for testing, Mosher and Martin attempted to avoid the 
choice of athletes; their effort was to make the group as truly repre- 
sentative as possible of a good type of normally developed woman. 

The marked disparity between the strength showing of college 
women and of factory operatives, considered in connection with the 
further fact that the best groups among the latter were composed of 
those whose tasks required mental effort, seems to indicate that 
among women the element of nervous control of the muscles plays a 
pominant part in the strength showing. Obviously in any such test 
as this the nervous factor ranks with the purely muscular in determin- 
ing the result, but in a peculiar sense this seems to be true in women. 
No such disparity of strength between factory operatives and college 
students appears among men. Martin and Rich (1918) studied a 
group of college students, but obtained no higher averages than those 
reported in the paragraphs of this paper which deal with male indus- 
trial workers. Whether there is a difference in the neuromuscular 
organization of the sexes, whereby ability to innervate musculature 
pepends upon habitual mental alertness to a greater degree in women 
than in men, can not be decided on the basis of the data here furnished, 
although something of the sort seems to be suggested. Practically, 
the interpretation of ‘‘job strength’? data in women demands 
recognition of the fact that a job requiring mental alertness will show 
a higher average strength than one whose demands on the muscles are 
actually greater but whose intellectual requirements are small. 

The gradation of strength among the jobs calling for muscular 
effort rather than mental alertness is in accord with empirical obser- 
vation of their relative laboriousness, and the averages given in 
Table VI may be looked upon as indicating the ‘‘standard”’ strengths 
for those particular operations. It will be noted that these figures 
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do not show, so clearly as do the corresponding figures for male 
workers, a close adjustment of the strength to the physical demands 
of the job; nor is there any significant indication of a pronounced 
increase in strength to meet the demands of a very laborious opera- 
tion, such as occurs rather conspicuously among men. The average 
strength of all the women operatives on whom tests have been made 
is, in round numbers, 2,000 pounds, a figure not markedly exceeded 
by the job strength of the screw-machine workers, 2,170 pounds, 
although this latter is the hardest job on which women 1n this factory 
xre employed. 


2. Strength Fluctuations from Day to Day. 


In the section of this report dealine with the application of the 
strength test to male workers emphasis was laid on its usefulness as 
an index of general physical condition and, hence, of industrial 
efficiency, so far as the latter depends On pbs sical condition. Ki vi- 
dence was presented that output tends to run parallel with strength. 
In a general way, therefore, the strength test may be taken as a 
criterion of efficiency, and its fluctuations from day to day as indi- 
cating variations therein. Direct evidence that output tends to run 
parallel to strength has not been obtained for women, since output 
data were not available during the period covered by the strength 
tests. The point has, however, been made that in women the test is 
peculiarly dependent on the mental state, a fact which certainly 
suggests the likelihood that it indicates the industrial efficiency as 
well. ‘To determine which are days of low strength showing, and to 
determine the causative factors concerned are, therefore, problems 
of practical importance. 

The fact has already been presented that among men the day-to- 
day fluetuations in strength tend to be similar in direction and extent 
for all the members of a group. The same tendeney wppears 
among the women here under investigation. The data have been 
examined only in part, but the results are clear, as follows: For a 
period including 65 working days the strength-records of all the 
women tested were tabulated, using as the expression of strength the 
ratio of the actual streneth of the day to the average of all the tests 
on the individual. The results were expressed, as above with male 
workers, on the basis of 100, so that all days of more-than-average 
strength would have a value exceeding 100 and all of less-than- 
average strength a value below 100. The tests for each day were 
placed in a column by themselves, so that by running the eye down 
the columns one could tell immediately whether there was any 
tendency for the workers to vary in strength as a group; all, or 
nearly all, of them being of weaker-than-average, stronger-than- 


average, or nearly average strength on the same days. In order for 
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a day to be accepted as showing a definite tendency it was necessary 
that at least two-thirds of all the records of the day be in accord. Of 
the 65 days so examined 49, or 75 per cent, showed such accordance, 
and 16, or 25 per cent, failed to show it. Of the 49 concordant days, 
22 were stronger than the average, 13 approximated the average, 
and 14 were weaker than the average. From the standpoint of in- 
dustrial efliciency the 14 days on which the individuals tested made 
as a group a poorer strength showing than the average are of most 
interest, for it is reasonable to suppose that the productiveness of 
the group was either less than usual on those days, or if maintained 
at the standard level was so maintained at the cost of exceptional 
strain upon the workers. By directing the attention to the condi- 
tions prevailing on days of poor group showing it should be possible 
to discover some of the factors which are responsible for the poor 
showing. 
3. Fatigue. 

Among women workers, as among men, a poorer strength showing 
at the end of the shift than at the beginning is interpreted as indi- 
cating fatigue. In making this interpretation, as has been previously 
suggested, single days are less reliable than series, since it may easily 
happen that causes unconnected with fatigue will operate occasionally 
to cause the strength showing at the end of the day to be poorer than 
at the beginning; but a consistent showing of that character may 
properly be looked upon as indicative of fatigue. To determine, 
then, whether or not any given worker gave evidence of fatigue her 
entire record was scrutinized. If as many as half of all the days on 
which she was tested both at beginning and end showed less strength 
at the end of the work period than at the beginning, the conclusion 
was drawn that her tests showed fatigue. By grouping the workers 
in various ways, conclusions as to the influence of different factors on 
fatigue become possible. The first factor to be so examined is that 
of the strength of the worker. When the workers are grouped 
wholly according to strength, without regard to the nature of their 
work, slight, though definite, evidence is afforded that the stronger 
workers are less susceptible to fatigue than the weaker. The evi- 
dence is presented in Table VII. 

} 


TABLE VII. —Showing that the stronger women workers are less susce ptidle to fatique 
than the weake Fe 
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It will be seen here that there is, on the whole, more fatigne among 
the weaker than among the stronger workers. When the nature of 
the work is taken into account this fact appears more strikingly. 
Below is reproduced from Table VI the grouping of women workers 
used in this study, with the average strengths for the groups. 


TABLE VIII.—Shou ing the relation of the fatique of women to the nature of the operation, 
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To illustrate the relation of strength to fatigue, the workers in 
each operation were divided into a strong and a weak group. The 
division was so made that in general the strong and weak groups in 
each operation were about of equal size. As Table VIII shows, there 
is a distinct tendency for the weaker workers in any particular oper- 
ation to indicate higher susceptibility to fatigue than the stronger 
workers in the same operation. [Exceptions to this tendency are 
noted in the two operations listed as foot-press and bench work. Of 
the bench workers only a relatively small proportion gave indication 
of fatigue by the eriterion here used, as column 3 of the table shows. 


1 


The work was very light, as a rule, so that such fatigue as was shown 


might well have been due to extraneous Causes. All the workers at 
the operation of lacquering showed fatigue, corresponding with the pe- 
culiarly trying nature of this task which combines exposure to disa- 
greeable fumes with close concentration of attention. It is perhaps 
worthy of mention that the average degree of fatigue among the 
lacquerers, as indicated by the pre centage loss of strength at the end 
of the work period as compared with the strength at the beginning, 
Was just twice as great in the weak group as in the strong. 

The fatiguing effect of the different operations is suggested by the 
figures in column 3 of Table VILL. Except for the operation of lac- 
quering, discussed above, these figures do not show any very definite 
tendencies toward varying susceptibility in different jobs. They do 
show clearly, however, that work recognized as very light has rela- 

; ; 


tiveiy little eliect in reducing the strength during the working day. 


This is most clearly seen in the Ope ration listed as dial press. Less 
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than half of the workers at this job gave evidence of fatigue by this 
criterion, and all who did give such indication were among the weak 
group. 

The chief deduction to be drawn from these studies, relative to 
fatigue in women operatives, appears to be that close concentration 
of attention is more productive of fatigue than is routine manual 
labor, even though the latter is quite heavy. So far as the strength 
test is a reliable criterion, the indication is that undue fatigue is excep- 
tional under the conditions prevailing among the women operatives 
employed at factory A. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Fields of usefulness for strength tests are seen in (a) physical 
classifications, to aid in selecting operatives for particular jobs; (0) 
as criteria of physical condition in connection with the relationship of 
physical condition to industrial efficiency; (¢) as criteria of fatigue. 

2. The method of testing the strength of industrial workers is 
described in detail. 

3. Evidence is presented showing that with males laborious opera- 
tions tend to develop approximately equal strength among the workers 
therein; in other words, there is a “standard”’ strength for each job. 
A table of the strengths associated with the various operations 
studied is given. 

4. Male workers at very light operations are shown to have, in 
general, the average strength for adult males. A single group, made 
up of men with various disabilities and engaged in a very light sitting 
operation, had an average strength markedly less than the mean for 
healthy adult males. 

5. Evidence is offered that within individual groups of males the 
stronger workers are likely to be more efficient industrially than the 
weaker. 

6. The occurrence among male workers at laborious operations of 
individuals whose strength is much less than the standard for the 
job, and somewhat below the usual figure for healthy adult males, is 
assumed to be indicative of “staleness’’ due to persistent over- 
exertion. Workers giving signs of “staleness’’ show greater varia- 
tions in the distribution of strength among the muscles in successive 
tests than do normally strong operatives. 

7. The question of the genuineness of poor strength showings is 
discussed and evidence given that it is more difficult to make delib- 
erately an inferior test than to put forth full strength, and also that 
the variations in successive tests would necessarily be wider if the 
tests were fraudulent than are seen in the poor series here under 


examination. 
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8. That physical condition, as indicated by the strength showing, 
tends to bear a definite relationship to the industrial efficiency as 
expressed in output is shown by comparisons of day-to-day records 
of various male workers. 

9. Observations are given showing that there is a definite tendency 
for the strength of all the male workers in a single environment to 
fluctuate similarly from day to day. The conclusion is drawn that 
external factors are operative in determining strength, and that these 
act on all the workers alike. Among these the temperature at which 
the work is carried on suggests itself asimportant. There is evidence 
that persistent exposure to temperatures above 30° C. (86° F.) is 
unfavorable to strength. Relative humidities between 70 and 80 
per cent appear to favor high strength showing. Other climatic 
influences have not been demonstrated to be operative. There is 
some suggestion that psychic influences, such as the arrival of 
pay day, may be operative. Since strength correlates with pro- 
ductiveness, the analysis of these external factors promises to be 
significant. 

10. In general, strong male workers show less fatigue than do 
t] 


weaker workers. This holds both for workers regardless of the 


nature of their vork and for the strong and weak groups within 
particular operations. 


ag oe oe —_ 
11. Evidence is given indicating that th 


e impairment of physique 
due to exhaustion may be so severe as to require considerable time 
of rest for recovery to normal strength. 

12. There is evidence that the effects of fatigue are persistent, in 
that they tend to appear on the day following a day of fatigue. 
Severe fatigue is more likely to show this persistent e fect than Is 
mild fatigue. 

15. Days of poor physical condition are more likely to be followed 
by days of fatigue than are days of good condition, or days on which 
no demonstrable fatigue appears. 

14. There is no evidence that the strain of night work in an eight- 
hour shift, changing every two weeks, impairs physique. A perma- 
nent night shift, working 12 hours nightly 5 nights in the week, aver- 
aged 15 per cent lower in strength than the day shift doing precisely 
similar work; but the evidence is insufficient to decide whether or not 
this poorer showing was actually due to the night work. 

15. Women operatives show a gradation of strength corresponding 
with the laboriousness of their work; the actual strencth showing 
is, however, regularly less than would be anticipated in manual 
workers. 

16. Women employed at tasks requiring mental alertness or close 
concentration make better strength showings than those engaged 
in routine manual toil, even though the latter be relatively heavy. 
A corresponding relationship is not apparent among male workers. 


* 
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17. There 1s evidence that among women, as among men, external 
factors influence the strength showing. The workers in a similar 
environment tend, as a group, to vary in the same direction from 
day to day. 

18. Among women, as among men, demonstrable fatigue is more 
manifest in weaker workers than in stronger. The most pronounced 
indications of fatigue are presented in an operation requiring close 
concentration and carried on in a disagreeable environment. 
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NEW YORK LAW RELATING TO CARE OF TUBERCULOUS 
PATIENTS. 


A New York law (chapter 900, approved May 21, 1920) provides 
for the listing and recommendation by the State commissioner of 
health of private institutions and dwellings found suitable for the 
board and lodging of tuberculous patients, and further provides for 
State aid to tuberculous patients, not bedridden, who are unable to 


pay either in whole or in part for such board and lodging. The law 


reads as follows: 

Section 1. The health officers of any city, town, or village in the State shall have 
power to certify to the State department of health such private institutions or dwell- 
ings within their jurisdiction as may be suitable and desirable for the board and 
lodging of tuberculous patients. If such institutions and dwellings or any others be 
deemed by the commissioner of health of the State of New York to be suitable for 
such purposes, Suc h commissioner shall, with the consent of the owners or lessees of 
such institutions or dwellings, make a list thereof and recommend the same for the 
care of tuberculous patients as hereinafter provided. The district supervisors of the 
State department of health shall file quarterly with the department of health of the 
State of New York a certificate containing a statement of the condition of such insti- 
tutions or dwellings in so far as concerns sanitation, and any other matter bearing 
upon their suitability for the medical treatment and care of tuberculous patients. 

Sec. 2. Any tuberculous patient who is a citizen and has been for one year a resident 
of the county in which such application is filed may make application for State aid 
as provided for in this act. Such patient shall file with the health officer of the 
village, town, or city in which he may reside a statement of his financial condition, 
setting forth that he requires public aid. If upon investigation by representatives 
of the State department of health or of a local health officer, it is found that such 
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person is in fact suffering from tuberculosis such health officer shall immediately 
transmit such application to the commissioner of health of the State. If the com- 
missioner of health shall consider the applicant a proper subject for State aid, the 
applicant shall be admitted to board and lodging in one of the institutions or dwellings 
listed as hereinbefore provided. Such applicant may reside in such institutions or 
dwellings for such period as in the judgment of the supervisors of the State or city 
department of health may be deemed necessary. One-third of the expense of board- 
ing and lodging of such applicant shall be borne by the applicant himeelf, and if 
appropriation be made therefor the balance by the county in which such applicant 
resides; except that, in the case of applicants financially unable to pay, the county 
shall bear the entire expense thereof. 

A fixed and uniform rate of payment for board and lodging shall be prescribed by 
the State department of health, except that the rate of payment shall be determined 
by the city department of health and the commissioner of health as to patients resid- 
ing in cities of the first class. The health officer of the city, town, or village shall 
monthly, in advance, collect from each person residing within their respective dis- 
tricts who is boarded and lodged hereunder, except such whom the health officer of 
the city, town, or village shall find to be financ:ally unable to pay such expense, 
one-third of the expense of boarding and lodging of each such patient and pay the 
same into the county treasury. The board of estimate and apportionment of the city 
of New York shall, and the board of aldermen, common council, board of super- 
visors, or, as the case may be, such board or body in the respective cities, towns, 
and villages of the State as may have power to appropriate money for the use of such 
city, town, or village, may appropriate and include in the annual budget oxother 
estimate of expenditures the funds necessary to pay the charges imposed by this act 
and shall include the amount in the tax levy succeeding such appropriation. Such 
health officer of the city, town, or village shall at monthly intervals pay over to the 
owners, lessees, or managers of such institutions or dwellings the expense of boarding 
and lodging each such patient as may be therein lodged and boarded. The district 
supervisor of the State department of health or of any city department of health shall 
be required to make visits to institutions or dwellings where tuberculous patients 
board at sufliciently frequent intervals so as to report upon violations of standards 
for sanitation and care of the patient and such regulations which shall be established 
by the State department of health in conformity and in accordance with this act. 
The failure of any owner, lessee, or manager of an institution or dwelling house in 
which a tuberculous patient boards to maintain such standards as are prescribed by 
the State department of health for the conduct of such establishments shall result 
in the revocation of the certificate to board tuberculous patients issued to such insti- 
tutions or dwellings. If the district supervisor of the State or city department of 
health finds that the patient who is admitted to board in such institutions or dwell- 
ings fails to comply with reasonable rules and regulations established by the State 
department of health to govern his conduct and personal hygiene, such patient shall 
thereupon forfeit the right to further benefits under this act. The district super- 
visors of the State or city department of health, or official representatives properly 
delegated by them, shall be required to visit institutions or dwellings in which tuber- 
culous patients are boarded under the terms of this act to give such advice and medi- 
cal treatment as may be necessary in each individual case. They shall also be 


required to instruct the patients and the owners, managers, lessees, and the families 
of the latter as to the methods for the prevention of the spread or transmission of 
tuberculosis. Under the terms of this act the benefits herein enumerated shall be 
given only to those tuberculous individuals who are not bedridden and who do not 


require bedside nursing or special care. 
1780°—20-——-3 
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Sec. 3. The State department of health is empowéred to provide for emergency 
metlical or nursing care. 

Sere. 4. The sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to defray the 
expenses of the department of health in performing the duties imposed by this act 
and for the purpose of carrying out the other provisions of this act, payable by the 
treasurer on the warrant of the comptroller on the certificate of the commissioner of 
health or the health officer of the city, town, or village as the case may be, as herein- 


before provided. 


PHYSICIAN PERMITTED TO DISCLOSE EXISTENCE OF COM- 
MUNICABLE DISEASE TO PROTECT OTHERS. 


The following abstract of a court decision is quoted from the 
advance sheets of the Northeastern Reporter, issue of July 27, 1920: 

“A stranger, staying at a small hotel, becoming afflicted with sores on his body, went 
to the family physician of the hotel keeper who also acted as hotel doctor, who, after 
making a physical examination, informed him that he believed the disease to be 
syphilis, although it would be impossible to be positive without making certain Was- 
sermann tesis. He told the patient of the danger of communicating the disease at the 
hotel, and requested him to leave the next day, which he promised to do. 

“While making a professional call at the hotel the next day, the doctor learned that 
the guest liad not left, whereupon he told the proprietor that he thought plaintiff was 
afflicted with a contagious disease, and advised that certain precautions be taken, 
His belongings were put in the hallway, his room was fumigated, and he was forced 
to leave. He thereafter brought action against the physician, contending that the 
law absolutely prohibited the disclosure of any confidential communications by the 
physician at any time or under any circumstances, and that a breach of the duty of 
secrecy by defendant gave rise to a cause of action in favor of plaintiff.’’ 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska in Simonsen v. Swenson, 177 N. W. 831, held that 
the physician was not liable. 

“Commissioner Flansburg in the opinion, which was adopted by the court, in dis- 
cussing a physician's daty relative to professional secrecy, said: 

‘« *No patient can expect that if his malady is found to be of a dangerously conta- 
gious nature he can still require it to be kept secret from those to whom, if there was 
no disclosure, such disease would be transmitted. The information given to a phy- 
sician by his patient, though confidential, must, it seems to us, be given and received 
subject to the qualification that if the patient's disease is found to be of a dangerous 
and so highly contagious or infectious a nature that it will necessarily be transmitted 
to others unless the danger of contagion is disclosed to them, then the physician 
should, in that event, if no other means of protection is possible, be privileged to 
make so much of a disclosure to such persons as is necessary to prevent the spread of 
the disease. A disclosure in such case would, it follows, not be a betrayal of the 
confidence of the patient, since the patient must know, when he imparts the informa- 
tion ot subjects himself to the examination, that, in the exception stated, his disease 


may be disclosed.’ 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JULY 31, 1920. 


[From the “Weekly Health Index,” Aug. 3, 1920, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depertment of 
Commerce.] 

Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week ended 

July 31, 1920, infant mortality (per cent), annual death rate, and comparison with 

corresponding week of prec eding years. 


Week ended July Per cent of deaths 
Populatic 1, 1920. under 1 year. 
—" 2 Averare 
1920 fa annual 
lant te death rate Previous 
oct “ per 1,000.2 . , 
revision. és “ year or 


years.? 





Akron, Ohio 208, 435 
Albany, 4 113,344 
Atlanta, Re he 200, 616 
Baltimore, eer: 33, 826 
Birmingham, Ala . 2 70 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, \ ae 
Buffalo, N 
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Louisville, iy 
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Memphis, T 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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Nashville, Tenn 
New ark, N.J.. 
New Bedford, Mass................. | 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N. 
Oakland, Calif 
Omaha, Nebr 
Philade!phia, F 
Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. I 
Rochester, N. Y 
Bt. Louis, 
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Spokane, Wash 

Springfield, Mass 

Toledo, Ohio 

. *» @ ae er 
Washington, D. C 

Worcester, Mass 

Yonkers, N. Y 
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indicates data 


a Annual rates per 1,000 population. sa 
*24« 4” indicates data for the corresponding week of the years 1913 to 1917, inclusive. ‘“C 


for the corresponding week of the vear 1919. 
3 Data are based on statistics of 1915, 1916, and 1917. 
4 Population estimated as of July 1, 1918. 


Summary of information received by telezraph from industrial insurance companies for 
week ended July 31, 1920. 


Policies in force 44, 280, 116 


NN OLDE OO AO Le EE OPENER, RT 6, 647 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate....... 








PREVALENCE OF DISEASE. 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring. 


UNITED STATES. 


CURRENT STATE SUMMARIES. 


Telegraphic Reporis for Week Ended August 7, 1920. 


These reportseare preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 
the State health officers. 


ALABAMA, PLORIDA—continued, 





Cases 
PGs « whvedbusnccegugerepcticcodengese 2 Ue PIN oc Joc ccaveiunsiatmeboneweeunian socese 1 
Hookworm . . cceer aie -o 4 | Leprosy...........csccccceccnpeercevccccoreees 1 
Malaria... .. cipcddiaciseta, TET hi ttbomeubancedededadadieieatene wean 22 
Searlet fever ‘ , Packed Pt a decnadieusideubcwnniomnarnin 9 
Tubercul pulmonary) net eeeee HL | Typhoid fever............22. ceceeeeeeecereeece 13 
Typhoid fever Een Ee Sa 
Whooping cough.... ee ‘ -- 44 GEORGIA, 
| Cerebrospinal meningitis. ...........-...------ 1 
ARKANSAS ere 
| Chicken pox Sweeeeceapeceeveseroessosososes 3 
Chicken pox... ooee eesececetee 12 Conjunctivitis (acute infectious) .............., 2 
Diphtheria. .... ee teeeeereeeees jit "iat ie Sareea 16 
Hookworm.... sreeeees ecvseeeceseee 6 | Dygantery (amebic)..........-...sseceecceeees 7 
Influenza ose tate eerees oeee . BI I GN oink seb cdssevesgcccgeces 20 
Malaria........... cr esceecercsece Ss fe RISER Een 8 
Measlos ce erercreresececeecscescesessees ie | EEE ieee ners Se 1 
Pellagra.... iiddbevéenahathenuadbaperssars gi!) ee 267 
Searlet fever...... weer eee eeeeeeeeeeeenenes LF 7 SRE ESE, RISO SS Sits 7 
Smalipox..........---- eis ew > “EE MRS icc dc ss decanapecnkdunsvenionaseeks 1 
TraAhOmMa....-...+--e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeees Pt RE ncansancheneseencetnen 2 
can ysssagcernngeseeineess a 6 | RRR. 2 
Typhoid fever ee eecceeeees secocevesese OP | Salieneeels. .....0ceccocceccncscococess picasa 1 
Whooping cough. creteeeeees . . po WF I cs cnc nmnetiebbicndabeane 4 
. Sethe OOPS CRIES... 2... ccccsccccccccccoscscecce 9 
ae Rs civcuduanctecateduenesdesebsnenesaune 12 
Cerebrospinal meningitis Trachoma. ..... suke abudeequeteseeneubeneguset 2 
Contra Costa County .................. »--- 1 | Tuberculosis (all forms)... .............ccc-eee 17 
ee cikaibak cadiies DF i ccc asanccnscrcocncesesstadiescees 7 
Rc tanangsss cciysniene sdyebsnpedeasaek 2 ILLINOIS, 
EE (EAD BO occ cedccceseicseriecs 1 
Lethargic encephalitis Cerebrospinal meningitis—Chicago............ 1 
SE cteececdebeependininesnsensadieses 1 | Diphtheria: 7 
0 ee ee — 1 ND. 4.4 cuceevecencasteedoedéunaqsceues 0 
Smallpox nanan ee nenenen” ae IIE, ocnicqeaqetecesqocececenvesescest 33 
Typhoid fever.......... became eananlas 33 | Pneumonia: 
. CRICAGO..g .. ec ccccccccccces eovecgesseccese 38 
ae 0 Ee ere eee peer 9 
Cerebrospinal meningitis. ................-.04s 2.| Poliomyelitis: 
Diphtheria. ......... eveceepveceesenwstSOOl 4 Chandlerville. ........ccccccccccccdisccccce o- 
Pan pescccectencvecsecespeveseeeseesecs 1 a oo ox0np 1cscs ceeererewenneeerees ee A 


(1930) 
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ILLINOIS—continued. 








Poliomyelitis—Continued. Cases. 
La Salle County—Miller Township........ 1 
GUE is a seccnenscccstswessndisissecosce 1 
Ot os ocsanenacsdbnsnedeccadeedaneosncse a 

Scarlet fever: 

I on vicedckoursccosensnmnteesenens 36 

BORGSOTEMG..0 cccccccccccsccccccecccssecccccs 26 

tke wkdccvdccsscédcccecusntaentecenece 36 

Typhoid fever........cccccccccccccccccccccsccce 15 
IOWA. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Ida County......... 1 

SE gniicacensncncnenesiceeaeaseenan 4 

I cswocaccctasccscncccststeeseseceses 6 

0 ee cakanekeine anne keke 1 

Ee initiaited 9 

Smallpox: 

I iinkinntnckesnnetentedonibeamnnss 7 

EL eee 20 

EN cidctiintcseentuaduseneenaneeent 1 

I yi. coccsvcucniswacsunseeesésese 16 
KANSAS. 

ica cenkdecatendasincasencasendwentn 5 

Ph icecccccnccecenscdscpesateudaniade 19 

PE QUIRON s ccccacicnssscivcentseccuns 1 

DN cedar sseeheeeebeaninedensetidebhoinn 5 

Pliknxtneariaccandstetsssencdadieenssbonts 4 

ee eT ee 20 

EE ee eae eee rae 1 

I rcetdacevantencexostsndcepinenesden 3 

acdc cccsecctedcnstscencnenessansees 35 

ictkdscocsunmhenthionkiinns <aukiohhn tient 35 

iba tk cnatrcncsnnaksseeashsitesuatasbnase 3 | 

ee ee €3 

cs binionwnienadiannsachdeiimnd 31 

INI s < cctcarcesvnisssestusssgostilen 33 

LOUISIANA, 

Pe iitinieetnets 4tinentheteetebblediwbenkuad 217 

cite epee hobibhhnkebemieeanbdeae aut 4 

I itiacttednteacadninatbneadebawaake 4 

| tne a Tee 4 

nave visnenkends cadusqustsestsunanecds 6 

Ns b-cikdcbidsenntaiannuaeadaenandie 40 

I iincnvtcdtensokesnsieainnsdessaen 29 

as ickdcntaneckscemusceebonaal 7 

MAINE, 

SLI. cc ancuckeeieensedepmemneneneaens 3 

i nine tinchcathiesstivesanadenidebin 4 

Se I icccsccnnscsusdnebasseencdancs 2 

iid ti mpinandingneanneneeeeinansiiaiee 1 

Measles: 

Pia ckdcsccckececusetepenccacannss a & 
NO ans wakieeintwecdennsansscaeeene s 
PE edtincntdinenicncanciiawendaeeee 33 

i ininasdtadsuncintesretaersmananetaesee 6 

ian cb rncccossctacnacdtbnssnonenieweh 4 

SE i xp aeneneu thdnentineesdenenan neces 6 

PE ituchenndeceduunscnnnneenannalianhe 2 

Sl 5: 0 asin sadtkeuens'xddnbiewendiabene 29 

0 Eee SPP eee, 7 

i ae 10 
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MARYLAND.,! 

Cases. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. .................e-e- 2 
fF, EE ee ae 8 5 
tn cavguclwenetnsabecessntedubinrann 13 
SN tnnbduchsccsiluinieseddessenaeeesaaed 19 
IN in tibdacehpaasmemnnenieteess 2 
OES aR: ee Del ee 6 
PT i cubaiinn dncntiniho teckseystmecedtaomnen 1 
Lethargic encephalitis. ...........ccccccccccescs 1 
a ithsniuntkenhedeemdabihestnehssokbaaden 5 
Mein cnuadndlubice Kinbcebrwaceccananaaaieenents 28 
PLD Oithkncandhnddutskes<sdbighedes@eaeneih 3 
Ophthalmia neonatorum ...............-.....- 3 
a he aan eee et i 
Pe Cle UNE). oc cucisccccvesevesisess 24 
DEE ardvddcncncwidusdecedouiinswianned 16 
PIG 4 ch ebinewetncancemanhacebont 1 
PING ORIG AbGbAR Ak ens enedensnsdeonennes 3 
ac dh eeseanaiaaiene teieatenen 63 
I iicdcunetsdcasgnanswaineeninsivs 26 
POR ninenetdctbuscncocestsbaensben 45 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Cerebrospinal meningitis. ...........ccsccccece 4 
nd a tvecknccctsuacdnessccecnacescunt 6 
Conjunctivitis (suppurative).................. 4 
it centcccenscksivdkoatonsesaseuanees 113 
DR ck cbedousntiakbrnceemucseesenunaaee 1 
te nee pene eer. ce 3 
nas dcncnuceseeseacetcnnsnsueneennees 1 
PN nitsy i nibeiidietanikiebinhbekemenbae 1 
nib lekdtdeanbeatenswiinkbneekeeanadeae 3 
 inkinbe thecuaebaudestdaeeebebanncaeaien 136 
kd stktedininecssanmawsssesemeeemanennn 20 
| Ophthalmia neonatorum...................... 14 
i ceed shchnacscdes ah eae Oe Aa Aaa 2 
ne ee ee 20 
PE p+ iccbceheceKebesenaéendGstrdace 5 
Scarict fever. sneaneenbanuedeedeesasenseasees 69 
De OE PN 66.0cetensiessgncendcnasancns 2 
Tetanus ee eT Te ee ey ee 1 
pe eee 153 
PE ie cnvinssestassaeesudareenawasennm 24 
Pe Oa vinicenccnscavuvenciéeséanesess 235 
MINNESOTA. 

PE instcsxssastcnceeecseadadsonsaneas 1 
BRMRTPOE... oc ccvccccccscvcccccvccccccvcsvcccess 5 
MISSISSIPPI. 

PK dices rimrsateciastiepmenmaannenniid 22 
Bn ee ncdesanunancetavecausmineeenias 10 
Rink skccscnccesssnteudasctocandanennes 14 
DI UWE oc iccdcisccciessscsgavecsasecnnne 42 
MONTANA. 

Cerebrospinal] meningitis—Great Falls......... 1 
EDS ci tekcctvnchdes<csnusisdseceecensme 9 
Pe IIE vcd ccccccciscdsincscscs 1 
I Hivpecn ctcccechteskncndseeannnessions 7 
Septic sore throat. ..g...ccccccccccccccsiccccocce 5 
EE PTT ET See eT 2 
SNE FOGER. c cacccecccsevessccwssecesenenes - il 





1 Week ended Friday. 
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NEBRASKA, 
Cases. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis—Saunders County... 1 
PP ED odkvendcinencqesseboandedenaseeeehin 1 
DUIENOTAD « « ccccvcccccccccccccceccecescetobese il 
Meas le 
Crofton perevevecescesseuessoanseeel 7 
Saunders County............... cancctese 
Peattering.. paeccapeppounpenkst ft 
Pc icccccnteess eoethuceeeeeneenes 2 
Fearlet fever.......... etenendenmipaseades wae 
Pb ecnnndcceddokecacxcevetbeteaeetonatt 20 
env cnvccusceccentundesenseessts j 
ONOUIINE, nccnnncccceccceeeceddenesseseevees 16 
Typhoid fever ipeetwesenbeenen seessee «OS 
WOE, GONE. 0 cw ccctcccétscounvcses Pal) 
NEW JERSKRY 
Pic dcniedhanstieonsessereeshet 31 
Emallpox 
Kast Rutherford 
Montclair 
Rutherford. 
NEW MEXICO, 
DORGNEID c ccccccccccccevosesbecictesess il 
Leprosy 1 
ROTOR « « ccvcusshoconegtboccepascesésscsene 2 
Measle . Ss 
Pan vuwnnneineecetuanseuseguepapeessennas 1 
TI idicndgcsneushsdbonsbewecedteddsenne 1 
DE TET. ccaccénsnbseeusseensdbeneteebouens 1 
iets badsdccceescencesscsencenescedsanen 1 
0 ee 1 
Me SS ee 45 
Ee ee 7 
We CU n vcs cnccctacscencevaceneséeves 3 
NEW YORK 
(Exclusive of New York City.) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 
eS eee eee 1 
Pe ccnenncdvavecdscovescncautieqntapses 1 
UNNI s ho ddccccecccccceccccvesseseeesoeses 116 
ee ee eee a 
a ieesuben -.- 4065 
PRB 0 oc cc cdscdnddbeissbéccccscccccsess 62 
Poliomyelitis: 
i cvgivedeviedieeneskeneeenessnaeeel 1 
Peco cteccssepescenicercoqnesiasane 1 
Ecarlet fever penseneeetnesetsGecsecanceseens 74 
Smallpox éecieentnbesédvassdquneesiennees 5 
EEE cade coconcbacseccoussessenee iio 
WP GIT, cw ccctcccccccccccecescncscess Ot 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
CRESS POMecc ccccccccesesesoctcccccccsccesces 3 
DIPNthesria. ....ccccccccccccccsccccecsccccosscece 29 
ts o vntanccecsedcseccescccssussccs 4 
aba ce ccdne cdisecensesescseossceceseesese 31 
Sins Ceddddesicacevacsecnsensseesese 11 
I ais co cascsbadeccqqscesocesses 3 
idiccncsdonnadenesedeietededstannents 32 
PN NONE nascnehecisicwcscdeddivccdedk ti. 199 


WORE s «a caccccscdcecesanees dianenes 
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BOUTH DAKOTA, 


Cases. 
i iviinscctecestanckvesctennschuestns 3 
NG $6464. 0-crdanestiaseeccbouwadseheteaks 27 
ikith Wenncteteddstosieehissdvhanbneesese 20 
PE biatnenbubbendeesenecccsehibossesse 1 
DittGhconbbetwentitineseadanteacdann 23 
tick bobnasdhetesesenhecbacnatdddncuin 13 
chien wins eentudniesdabannadl 5 
Pe NS 4 vob rcs tnincctonceecascenects 15 
TEXAS, 

EE in, oe nuddgebaaeneedenaaaiahnaane 4 
NOTED. « cncnscsccevéccscvontucdnsneenseess 23 
I cbc custatesndncsessetsévenebuestsenes i 
, cncccnbetvadasascenebeelunnentatartes 5 
PENS ys 6n56nnu0odesetbeneseeeeseecebatesete 243 
Ps 6s 0ns6b0k00050000585sebecasteceseteenes i) 
Mumps.. peeGn ceuenesnasesseqrasnasehet » 8 
I GOTO. 005005 0insctarccecscessebens 2 
PEs cided doucveaccnecebebabocdacetivectite 2 
Vla TED 6 8 060665006800000605006000000606860066 2 
PION wcccccncnsecssctdccavcccttcsiccdiet 7 
ST ETN istic te ir tated etlaodica a eaaliodeiai dana eco 8 
ttiiintsecédnetensess weaitecbihebsces 27 
is cbinn cdcuuennesn6046k6ee6bastenctces 1 
UD OIOMIEID. « 0:0600066 6600s ssssecdtccsrccecescs 17 
ee eee 27 
Whompleng CONN. oo son csescccescsscesscscces 65 

VERMONT. 
ee cpa ncaenecidccvcscocessccncesaecte 4 
EE ppabrnkencienhenndéaeseseenensbinte 6 
PER Saagnennckees500secqcetnanbuccscesmenans 6 
i cetudeshetvetétacadeensdn CAE EAE 16 
ee Te 1 
RE ae ae nina bonealent 6 
ee ee 2 
es Gs 5 bas cccccecceensassuseustness 30 

VIRGINIA. 
Smallpox—Frederick County.................  § 

WASHINGTON. 
Se irnnincobetentaintesdsdgdenessaneneell 9 
in diddetnndesnenvehseerennseweussesbe 16 
dt dvtvenddsienibhs awaited binnseedmewes 18 
i tiencdedesneantbeseesiebennesessenudae 6 
NE iin nth reaiddnndenenabaenhnateadend 10 
iran cthentaenehaenndatéedecueebeunnens 48 
I  0dnevdss¢eeuebetnvewteenebnseines 1 
SD OUU ivcccncewsccesessccceseqesosesaees 15 
ee a 66 c0ksusccnduecccscencecdbies 40 
WEST VIRGINIA 

DEPARTED, « cccccvccvevvcvcccccvcctesccescsees 9 
DL certcvaicaavuvidesdketmsivetsehehunccel 12 
BEMIS LOVEE cc cccccccccccccccsccoseveccccesssse 2 
DIO, <.ccccdcccccvcccecenccccntetsessectesée 3 
TYPE BOVET . co vcscccccccscccccccccccscceees ll 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee: 

Corebrospinal meningitis. ..............26 e a 
IIIS citi, achignhciindientihatoare hale bes muh nedrind 6 
og becacccececcuccensesessesooeye il 
PINGS Ss FRc coccsccnccl Widasacocesdve 14 
POLOMYCHIS. ......0eeeeeeeeseeees coccecce 2 
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WISCONSIN—continued 
Milwaukee—Continued. Cases. 
ist patateccdsdasetaenevenntanas ll 
ES icddeqnncasdedansnaeseseoennnie 2 
nn ceccssncsdcbecccqnensovesaute 17 
TIDMEEG FAVEP.ccccccccccccccccsescsseseces 2 
Whooping Cough... .cccccsscccccecseccocccce 4l 
Scattering: 
Cerebrospinal meningitis.............-.+.- 1 
CEE DOR. wc ncccsccccccscnsaceceseseesee 12 
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Kentucky Report for Week Ended July 31, 1920. 











Cases. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis—Jefferson County.... l 
EE a ee ee Ree 3 | 
SUED. «a ccwevesbccccccescageseseses 1 
cn ntl ccdechecedneenswiessaretetate 12 | 
iadededupncepesksteenbetanneeeaseeeee 2 
DD handcsuddsnndnnencsndeunssaninesdbake 5 
Pee ee © ee ee ee ee ee 12 | 
EE ry Men ee ee F l 
Nis cnccddductensecdssceecknnnnaiaune 3 | 
Ee eer ee ere 3 | 


poliomyelitis, smallpox, and typhoid fever are publis 


of these and other diseases in the table of contents.) 


WISCONSIN—Continued, 

Scattering— Continued. Cases 
ee 25 
icksindnindhdidrtbunnwehtnenneneiaewibns 54 
PORMIIEIINNE, cc ccccccccccccssoccccsesesase 4 
PE Bonnin cccccovccccndecouscosnssens 37 
DUIRTIOT, ccc vcccccecsccussvcusconsecessec 35 
DOOMED. 6. ccc cccteccccescccosecosecess 8 
TYHPMGNG BOVEF . cccccccccccccesesceoccsesees 12 
WRENS GRUB kc ccc ccccccccccececectnncs 108 

Cases, 

eR isa danecneeiansensecdeune l 

Smallpox: 

Ps ctectncctacassecenncnween’ 7 
Dns pp cckessadabetetestewassasenuae 13 

en b.0 5 0sbudvesncecesdadaniedsieenares 3 

Poo ncneendbarennabenit 22 

IDL <i bccashwesesunndseaesniae 18 

TNS cs tondencctsntveddedieacen 19 

Whooping cough......... 10 


TED MONTHLY BY STATES. 


Tables showing, by counties, the reported cases of cerebrospinal meningitis, inf'uenza, malaria, pellag 


ra, 


hed under the names of there diseases. (See names 


The following monthly State reports include only those which were received during the current week. 


These reports appear each week as received: 


—= | | | | @ ° o 
=v | . | | pe} o | - 
= bre} a = . 
S-lcleée | ~ iepisiels 
% ; @ : . . b, ow C =] 
State. SSia rs 3 S$ | c€ | E . &. S 
= c @ Cc on ; - oe = 4 
eo| & = | 2 2 S c = & 
es| & a a Ss is iste ¢ o 
om | = c we os [a 2 a. ee = ~ 
ee 2 ee ae io mw | aw D & 
—— ‘ ‘ mdi : | fe 
1920 | 
COREE OE LEE Oe 11 | 290 24 | | 2908 |......] 5| 740] €02 111 
_ eat Ere 52] 70 | 83 226 14 56 | 453 42 
WOME (FU ovcccccccccessconccsvsss 4 “ paicdnie 1,715 166 Se lndWans 29 230 114 
' 





RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATION, 


Connecticut—July, 1920. 


Cases of communicable diseases referred during July, 1920, to other State health depart- 


ments by department of health of the State of Connecticut. 


—- 
Diseases and locality of no- 
tification. 


Diphtheria: 
Greenwich, Conn........ 
N. If 


State De 
bany, N 


Marlborough, Conn...... 


Typhoid fever: 
East Granby, Conn.... 





ville, Ja. 
Washington, Conn...... State Department of Health, Al- 
ban, N. Y. 
Greenwich, Conn.... sec MMos nteeccssccusscesseneeecad 
Waterbury, Conn...... ie pests sieseeneonsineetns 
Stamford, Conn......... Massachusetts Department of Pub- 


lic Heaith, Bosten, Mass. 


Referred to hea!th authority of— 


State Board of Health, Concord, 
partment of Health, Al- 
se 


State Board of Health, Jackson- 


Why referred. 


| Onset of disease while in camp at Pe- 
tersboro, N. H. Patient returned to 
her home in Greenwich. 

Onset of disease 2 das after patient’s 
leaving New York Cit_. 


Patient arrived ill from Lakeland, Fla. 


Onset of disease 10 da-s after patient’s 
leaving her home in New Y ork City. 

Patient vis.ted Roe, N. Y., 2 weeks 
prior to onset of disease. 

Onsct of disease 2 da_s after patient’s 
arriving on S. S. Philadelphia at 
port of New York. 

Onset of disease 3 da-s after patient’s 
arriving on S. 8. Cretic at Boston, 
Mass. 
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ANTHRAX, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


During the week ended July 24, 1920, one case of anthrax was 
reported at New Brunswick, N. J., and two cases were reported 
at Philadelphia, Pa, 

CEREBROSPINAL MENINGITIS. 
Ohio and Texas Reports for Jane, 1929. 











| } 
} New } New 
Place. eases |] Place. cases 
reported. || reported. 
Ohio: | Texas: 
Belmont County 1} Dallas County— 
Butler County aiedaeisae 1 | cc tie eninaceebbeawadawed 1 
Cuyahoga Caommty......ccccccccccces 1 jj Galveston County — 
Darke County a usqucwntaas 1} ES SRR ee neti } 
Henry County . sigenetatandess 1 Jefferson County 
SE CIE i ccwncccendencdeewes 5 | SE nxccteceecndcanenoncte 1 
Ne askance ysiecenstdval 1 |} Tarrant County 
— Fort Worth........... soccccsene 1 
Total.. suebbosceoteenen | 11 | ——— 
| | Si weiuhigleiaiiaetauiptiaaeeee 4 


City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1920. 


Tho column headed “ Average eases” gives the average number of cases reported during the correspond. 
ing week of previous years for which data are available. The years used are 1915 to 1919, inclusive, but in 
many instances the information is not available for the full five years. In these cases the average includes 


from one to four year 




















1920 | 1920 
Aver Aver- | 
Place. age | Place. age i — 
| CASES. F Cases. | Deaths. CaseS- | Cases. | Deaths. 
Seite: | ae ! see 
| , 
California: | New York: 
Oukland...... 0 | ere | Ee | er 1 
Connecticut: | Wow Werke. ...cccccee 6 2 3 
New Britain : 0 1 2 || Ohio: 
New Haven... 6 (*) 1) ar | Cincinnasi. .......... O fecccsces 1 
Illinois: | Cleveland............ R Bsacbuns 1 
0 4 |) ae \ Oklahoma: 
Galesburg. . an | a 1] Oklahoma City. ..... 0 1 1 
Massachusetts: Pennsylvania: 
i ei cad 1 1 1} Wilkes-Barre..,...... 0 | 
Springfield........ 0 1 1 || Rhode Island: 
Taunton. ............ 0 1 1} Providence........... 1 ) 
Michigan: Tennessee: 
oe Orr (*) 2 1 Memphis............. 4 ere 1 
Montana: | 
DE | ARR 1 | 
New Jersey: } 
Bayonne.. ptoans 0 7 i} 
Jersey City.......... @) l eae | 














1A essen ban than 1. 
DIPHTHERIA, 


See Telegraphic weekly reports from States, page 1930; Monthly summaries by 
States, page 1933; and Weekly reports from cities, page 1944. 
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INFLUENZA, 


Ohio Report for June, 1920. 





’ ft } 

Bn a New cases }i > . Ney cases 
Place. | reported. || Place. reported. 

| 
I ig oan eile ideas avail NS eee I 2 
EN A. a cnweamincneeendithe it EE ncnncnckancunvennes | 3 
I 65900459408 gasxeneeny SB RCC CIES «0 ge caqseceseeeees 1 
NN RO PR. Serer -| 5 
TERR TS 4 : 
AI LERC EIRENE 1 kick nnanwqneededetanceneacs 24 

. | 

City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1929. 
| { : 

Place, Cases. Deaths. Place. Cases, | Deaths. 
counties i Rosany | - a 
Illinois: | Minnesota: 

SN od ico peceeidiinn (EE Minneapolis........... = ¢ . | 1 
Indiana | | New Jersey | 

i cnvcnccasadntis vetesews 1 |] Es ictnscusccncconnts 1! 
Maryland: | New York 

DIL, nn eresnanncadés | Se aera OO 4} 4 

Cbd céncccscaves | ie ~ Pennsylvania | 
Massachusett | Philadelphia.............. 1 

re P incavesncns | 
Michigan | | 

Bs hdc tstcaneencseeabiadeencss | 1 

| 





LETHARGIC ENCEPHALITIS. 
San Francisco, Calif., Elmira, N. Y., and Ashtabula, Ohio. 


During the week ended July 24, 1920, one case of lethargic on- 
cephalitis was reported at San Francisco, Calif., one case was reported 
at Elmira, N. Y., and one death was reported at Ashtabula, Ohio. 


MALARIA, 


Ohio Repori for June, and Texas Reports fer May and June, 1920. 


| | | 
an | New cases |! — iNew cares 
Place. | reported. ‘Place. reported. 
—— A Ee -_ ———— - 
Ohio (June): Texas (May): | 
Is iieitcdceneassuasaen 2 i ID. ..« ccd cseotnesxeasbas 10 
Cuyahoga County..............200. 1} Dallas County 
A SR pete 1 | . ee ee 35 
BOMEER, COMMER 0 oc ccccccccscccceees 12 Guadaloupe County.............-.... } 20 
Ottawa County..................... 1 || Palo Panto County. ....cccccccccscee | 2 
eS Pa 1 |} aes | 2 
. — 7” REE h et 12 
PRKtt +t enebiatadeeeeceutrnnne 18 || Washington County.............-- | 2 
i 
iassdaciciacns ececnsceseces .| 83 
| Cee reer ee nee : 1,715 
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MALARIA—Continued. 


City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1920. 











Place. Cases. Deaths. Place. ‘ Deaths. 





Alabama: Massachusetts: 
Birmingham Rrockton 
Arkansas: Haverhill 
Fort Smith || New Jersey: 
J) eee | Hackensack 
North Little Rock 
California: 
Sacramento | 
Georgia: Tennessee: 
nnn ctecturncasecas TDs sndcadccecnccess 
Brunswick | T 
Savannah i 
Illinois I 
Fast St. Louis || Virginia: 
Louisiana: {| Richmond 
Alexandria i] 

















MEASLES. 


See Telegraphic weekly reports from States, page 1930; Monthly summaries by 
States, page 1933; and Weekly reports from cities, page 1944, 


PELLAGRA. 


Texas Reports for May and June, 1920. 





’ P : | 
New cases | New cases 
reported. | reported. 





Texas (May): Texas (June): 
Rastrop County 2 Bastrop County— 
Dallas County 5 
Jefferson County— | Bexar County— 

Beaumont San Antonio 
McLennan County— Dallas County— 

Waco Db rp ce eudedieteeapeeionsiens 
Nueces County— Fannin County— 

Corpus Christi Honey Grove 
Tarrant County— t Hamilton County— 

Fort Worth 




















Place. Cases. Deaths. | ace. Deaths. 





Alabama: || Massachusetts: 

Montgomery . ...........- } Northampton 
Arkansas: : || Tennessee: 

Fort Smith | 

Little Rock 
Georgia: 
Virginia: 

OS er - 
Kentucky: Richmon 

Lexington } 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans............. 




















1937 


PLAGUE. 


Human Cases of Plague Reported. 





California: 
Alameda County 


Florida: 


Hawaii 

Kalopa 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans 


Do R 
Galverton. .. 

Do P 
Port Arthur 


Place. 


California 


Ground squirrels (Citellus teecheyi)— 


Alameda County... 


Contra Costa County 


Merced County 


Fan Penito County 
San Mateo County 
San Joaquin County 
Santa Clara County 
Santa Cruz County. 
Santa Cruz... 
Stanislaus County 
Florida 
Pensacola 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Beaumont 
Do 

Galveston 
Do.. 


Period covered. 


' 
| Cases. | Deaths. 
| 


Apr. 19, 1920 

June 2 to Aug. 2, 1920 
Aug. 3-9, 1920. 

Mar. 22, 1920... 

O¢t. 29 to Dec, 31,1919 


Jan. 1 to Aug. 2, 1920 
Aug. 3-9, 1920 





June 26 to Ang. 2 
Aug. 3-9, 1920 
June 16 to Aug. 3 
.| Aug. 3-9, 1920 

| July 7, 1920 

| 








Piague-Infected Redents, 


Period covered. 


Apr. 11 to July 10 
Apr. 18 to July 10 
May 23 to July 10 
June 13 to July 10.... 
May 1€ to July 10. 
do Are 
Apr. 18 to July 10... 
Apr. 11 to July 10... 
May 9 to Julv 10.... 
| May I6 to July 10 
| May 30 to July 10. 





June £8 to Aug. 2 
Aug. 3 to9... 


Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. 


Jan. 1 to Aug. 2... 
Aug. 3 to9.. 


July 1 to Aug. 2. 

Aug. 3 to9.... -_ 

June 21 to Aug. 2.......... 
Aug. 3 te9.. ; 





Rodents Examined for Plague Infection. 


Place. 


Hawaii: 

Honoluju 
Louisiana: 

New QOrieans— 


Miis norvegicus. ......... 


Mus rattus 


Mus alexandrinus....... 
|, ae 


Putrid 


Period covered. 


3 weeks ended July 17. 


Week ended July 24............... 








August 13, 1920. 


Remarks. 


Diagnosis con- 


{ an 
firmed Apr. 26. 





| From Galveston. 
| 


Rodents 
found 
plague 
} infected. 
! 





Rodents 
exam- 
ined. 


Found 
infected, 
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Place. 


Alabama: 
a 
Montgomery 

Arizona 


California: 
Ds bbbeccesecewese 
) a 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 

Colorado: 


Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 
Bristol 
New Britain 
New Haven 
New London. 

District of Columbia: 
Washington 

Georgia 


Cases, 


eee Heres 


Rome 
Savannah 
Illineis: 
Alton 
MEBs o vevccoescoucss 
Cairo. 
Chicago 
Danville 
Galesburg 
Oak Park 
Quincy 
Fast Chicago 
Indiana 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Marion 
Richmond 
Kansas 
Fort Scott 
Wichita 
Kentue'ry: 
Covington 
Lexington. ... 
Louis\ ille 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans 
Maine: 
Auburn 
Biddeford 
Portland 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Massachusetts: 
ee 
Boston 
Easthampton 
a 
Holvoke 


Michigan: 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Traverse City 

Minnesota: 


CC ee See 
is Se edinecatsunebtdedeasunsesne wt 


Missouri: 
Springfield 


| 





1938 


PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS). 


Deaths. 


City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1920. 

















Place. Cases. | Deaths. 

Montana: 

ee ee 1 

eee B Biedaa antes 
Nebraska 

De cabekceccnsutewens B Estssocdans 

Cs. nweesecncecnseecdensesesean 2 
Nevada: 

a isc cath sien nieiashiateibinee Sa anes 
New Hampshire: 

aa ‘ 1 1 

| Se Serene 1 
New Jersey: 

PS itditegesasenned DS Diatennsoud 

| ero D Eicdéasaues 

Ps cck~edumbtedsditicansedane 2 

ER 1 2 

ES: inievenheds 

ds canciadahmadadueie | ee 

a 1 1 

ESS eer 2 

| ER RS Ma 2 

. | Sa kare 1 

ER Ee 1 1 

PRs sescbihahtbeamed B iesascasees 

, ss a aes B ivéweesecos 

. > Sk ea eee 1 
New York: 

0 ee B isenenéoses 

ee 4 1 

____ SEE EE: peaeeeres 5 

eee DS iecaccsccts 

en 1 1 

LACKEWORMS «occ ccccccccs 3 pedunitneee 

rr B hvcecevocss 

EE HEIR ccd duenhadibasuaedead 1 

ee 55 60 

a ere B iiecacevace 

a? 6 1 

, SSSR ES Keer eae 2 
North Carotina: | 

| ES SE eee 1 

| ee Be ae 1 

Wilmin ston.............. peers 1 
Ohw: | 

ev adcpincsdpetucedete | B jocccccccce 

RD Sains camecube Siew 1 

a See 1 

oa ee B hegoccecess 

ClOVORAERG . oc ccccccccccs j 4 8 

eS eee en | 3 

ne Sas wn ania 2 | cocccesece 

Dt beciedsestahie B lescacssces 

NS SRA [ccwconnsns 1 

SN 66 dirwoaciuson dad a. pahacilinne 1 

ES Senay 1 
Oklahoma: 

| es, een 2 
Oregon: 

ee eee 3 
Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. ............ 23 20 
Rhode [sland: 

Pisce hchasxcovebsencuskeds 1 

EERE SETS 1 
South Dakota: 

A eee D lvacssecces 
Tennessee: 

___ SEER See eyereees 2 
Texas: 

ee Meee 1 
Utah: N 

| oe: Sere 2 
Vermont: 

RS cinvcateakcadiadesdiees 1 
Virginia: 

| Ree: SET. 2 
West Virginia: 

INS 9:6 ducindndencdscasonduns 1 

Parkersburg.............. 1 1 

... 2S Se 1 
Wisconsin: 

Re eee B hocccescce ° 
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POLIOMYELITIS (INFANTILE PARALYSIS). 
Ohio Report for June, 1920. 








HH] -: 7. 
Place New cases | Place. New cases 
— reported. || : reported 

hsibiiniatapi ‘ = | siaaanipamn = . 
| 

ee De ee Ns gd acicncaparesecesisaseves 1 

Re ae: 1 || Summit County...... ceeeccccoenese — 1 

Ps canbdiedincsonsbeetessan 1 - —-- 

I Wd avecciandescnetieceucanive 5 


City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1929. 


The column headed “Average cases” gives the average number of cases reported during the carre- 
sponding week of previous years for which data are available. The years used are 1915 to 1919, inclusive, 
but in many instances the information is not available for the full five years. In these cases the average 


inechides from one to four years. 














i 
1920 i 1920 
A ver- i A ver- 
Plaee. age | | Place. age 
cases. | Cases Deaths. CASS. | Cases. |Deaths. 
| 
a ee maa — . 
Alahama: i} Ohio: 
Birmingham........ (") | er i Cleveland............ 1 | See 
California: | _., SR ER |. eee 
PE A connsetees 0 1 1 || Pennsylvania: 
Massachusetts: | EO 0 aa 
cic taciura stones (1) 1 1 |] New Castle.......... (') | BB 
Missouri: 1} Philadelphia......... 2 B hesgtece 
ads 6 ines pana (*) 5 ea | Wisconsin 
New York i BR occ ccscocs 0 BS Aeensccee 
 Siccetescesuvensenad 4 ea H] 
u 











1 Average less than 1. 
RABIES IN ANIMALS. 
Detroit, Mich.— Week Ended July 24, 1920. 
During the week ended July 24, 1920, one case of rabies in animals 
was reported at Detroit, Mich. 
SCARLET FEVER. 


See Telegraphic weekly reports from States, page 1930; Monthly summaries by 
States, page 1933; and Weekly reports from cities, page 1944. 


SMALLPOX. 


Ohio Report for June, and Texas Reparis for May and June, 1920. 














it 
Place. Cases. | Deaths. | Place. Cases. Deaths, 
| 
Ohio (June): || Ohio (June)—Continued. 

Adams County........... ) ree i| Coshocton County........ | ee 
SE a | Sa 1] Crawlord County......... | eee 
Ashtabula County........ 13 ctnaaaies Cuyahoga County. ..... , | ae 
Athens County........... ) es | Darke County .......... E 12 
Auglaize County.........-. t tens i] Defiance County.......... ) = : 
Butler County............ | eee | Delaware County....... aa |) as 
Carroll Cognty........... 1 i a a I EEE | ae 
Champaign County....... | _ ae i} Fairfield County.......... | Seer 
Clark County.............] 3 eee H Fayette County. ... 1 
Clinton Cotinty........... ) aa | Franklin County......... 14 
Columbiana,County...... S Jecccosccee Geauga County........... rere 
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Ohio (June) 


Texas (May): 


1940 


SMALLPOX—Continued. 





Ohio Report for June, and Texas Reports for May and June, 1920—Continued. 


i 


Place. 


Continued. 
Greene County. . .. 

Hamilton County.......- 
Hardin County. 
Huron County 
Jefferson County ........- 
Knox County ‘ 
Lawrence County........ 
Licking County.......... 
Lueas County 
Mahoning County........ 
Marion County. .......... 
Medina County........... 
Mercer County... ......... 
Miami County. . ; 
Montgomery County... .. 
Morrew County sand 
Muskingum County. ..... 
Paulding County ......... 
Perry County. 
Pickaway County........ 
Pike County 

Portage County 
Preble County.. 
Putnam County.... 
Richland County......... 
Ross County 
Sandusky County 
Scioto County. . 
Stark County... 
Summit County. .... gover 
Trumbull County. ....... 
Union County 
Warren County..... 
Williams County 
Wood County 

Wyandot County......... 





i ccustveenedubias 


Bastrop County .......... 
Bell County 
Bexar County .... ‘aoe 
Carson County............ 
Dallas County 
Dallas... 
Grand Prairie...... 
Denton County 
Denton. ; 
Fasthland County ....... 
Favette County.......... 
SE ccsuneemnsin 
| SR area 
Harrison County 
Marshall. . 
Hood County........... 
Hunt County... 
Johnson County 
a 
Kimble County........... 
Lavara County 
Yoakum... .. 
Live Oak County 
Three Rivers......... 
McLennan County 
Waco..... 
Nolan County 
a 
Palo Pinto County....... 
Parker County 





| Cases. 














Deaths. Place. Cases. | Deaths. 
— ee | 
|| Texas (May)—Continued. 
sveenhatas | Roberts County | 
vegetated eae BD heccsnesces 
eccvcecces Rusk County— | 
cilia haat | ees ————— 
peienbnesh i Shelby County ...........| S fo ccccccece 
aeceaneee Smith County— } 
pibieimniediinn i] Petnesscdstiasanusel Be tesenecesivn 
naa ee Somerville County........| Plevisiacesn 
salaniiiaal i} Tarrant County— 
sesawent | Fort ee _ | rn 
Commend i] Polytechnic...........| D tkaswnsaias 
sebevenee i| Travis County— | 
sidanehin i} a |) ae 
Ve Hi Waller County............| _, SERS 
laséendnenas Wichita County— 
ne Burkburnett......... ee 
eae i ieiteniosns | 
ee | —— SS 
le oeadeenes 
ee || Texas (June): | 
ipactuladeastil | ee De Resesnkanes 
RS RTC AED 
Das Setenae Boscue County........... _* SERRA 
Po soscceccs i} Bowie County— 
|-seseeeees i ee | ee 
lcsinsngeeen I} Coleman County.......... |) ere 
scuaveses | St a cssdecsncouee i BD fecccccecce 
nee a Dallas County— | 
is cea weed _, aes | eer ° 
PASE i} Denton County— 
a deadened i Sa D |. cocccesce 
Se dias De Witt County— | } 
caktaeneted ae B la cccccccce 
eae j E] Paso County— | 
RES i nebsaceudasenn Diicccascnne 
} ee Diicetshkene 
Hamlin County........... D icnnesuseee 
Harrison County— 
| | ina dceewtows 7 hiséaavncns 
eee Henderson County......../ T Eisewtsseen 
| Hunt County............ B hesvsccoces 
’ Johnson County 
Dp weeaebens ee FB faccvccecce 
I McLennan County | 
—~— eee 6b .cscsense 
een - || Midland County 
| So, er D iatccccooe 
lsatedta | Palo Pinto County........ 4, 
Mineral Wells....... | ee 
—eateneita Parker County............ DF Siiennnacdie 
REA Weath @word.......... eae ‘ 
eae’ Roberts County .......... | NR 
Shelby County ........... B jo cccccccee 
puntata oe O ivucsuscsee 
Smith Connty | 
See eis Ps nieuws |) ° 
| Tarrant County | 
Be tics Fort Worth........... |} er 
AOE Polytechnic........... BD iecelwcoens 
Tom Green County } 
Se ttcoesees San Angelo........... | 
Travis County............ S iocussaneta 
ceaieciic iene Upshur County 
| a s B Ticscacens ° 
rene, Wich'‘ta County | 
| Burkburnett......... © Eicescsaaee 
oo ee |) 
} Sas) cates eee 
aeeaibain i iecsbdanscinns 230 |.......0++ 
venietclene | 
| | 
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SMALLPOX—Continued. 


City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1929. 


The column headed ‘‘ Average cases” gives the average number of cases reported during the corresponding 
week of previous years for which data are av ailable. The years used are 1915 to 1919, inclusive, but in many 
instances the information is not available for the full five years. In these cases the average includes from 
ohe to four years. 























nl ri TT 
| 1929. \ 1920 
| Aver- | i Aver- 
Place. } age |- ] | Place. } age - 
Cases. | Cases. | Deaths. |} | CASES. | Cases. | Deaths. 
| i] | | i 
— { j Ss 
California: | || Nevada: 
a | 0 |) eer i Ree | 0 | 2 , 
Long Beach.......... } (i) } || New York: 
Los Angeles.........- (1) YT Biwevesti i} New York. .......... 0} D dae 
aa () | Ee North Carolina: } 
Sacramento........-- | 0 ot ee ee Rocky Mount........ (1) | iain 
San Diego........... | 0 5 ee { 
San Francisco......-- () | | } ee i 4] 
Colorado: i eee | 0 5 
OO ee } 2) 3}. OO ae | @) 2) 
OS aa of | ee: i Cleveland... .. | 7 4 ae 
Pueblo SI: 0 | _] eee h Columbus..........-- ; () 1 chao ating 
District of Columbia: | | Dayton..... ee SE caceian 
Washington.......... ‘) | eee i} Marion. base See o4 2) 
Georgia: | iI Youngstown....... a 6 (| eae 
Ee 3 =e | Oklahoma: 
Idaho: j } Oklahoma City....... 2 1 
a ee (*) DB Racuecce } Oregon: 
THlinois:, Por! lead, ...62....008 11 a ee 
Bloomington..... eee ( aa | Pennsylvania: 
ry Th Sea 1 [ - if oS See 0 1 
East St. Louis......- 1 | eee | Connellsville. .......- 0 1] 
TO WUMOIOMR.. ..cc.cccccccs 0 Tt atvsckn | Pittsharee........004 0 i| 
Rock Istand.......... i Sf. coves South Carolina: 
Springfield..........- 1 1 |...----- Charleston.......---- (*) 3 
Indiana: } | South Dakota: 
Teer 0 1 are Sioux Falls........ aa 0 1 
Fort Wayne.......... 0 | a Texas: 
Logansport........... 5 1 | fe cadhlonais | a (‘) 1 
South Bend.......... 0 | eee | Fl Paso....... (1) 1 
Towa: j i} i oe 2 
Council Bloffs........ 4 3} = i Utah: 
Davenport.........-- 5 5 H Salt. Lake City......< 4 7) 
EL, <cnrocendes 2 | a | Virginia: 
Kansas: i a eee eee 0 js 
Coffeyville. .........-. 0 B Sieieeeee | Washington: 
, aes 2 _) Sie } Aberdeen.......... ‘ 0 1 
Louisiana: Bellingham.......... 1 ] a - 
New Orleans........- 1 | ee ee (1) CoE 
Massachusetts: | ee 4 20 ae 
Chicopee. ...........- 0 | eT Tee. 1 5S 
Michigan: err 2 v Ecowsseos 
Battle Creek. .......- & | ere i Vancouver,.......... sans aanal , Cee 
SE ikdcdnenneonee 5 | | We <. coccceecced 4 | 
Minnesota: | West Virginia: 
eee 2 aT | OS eee 0 4 =e 2 
Minneapolis.........- 9 14 a ae | Charlestom.......... 0 D Bwirwnean 
C—O eee 2 Uk thaws i) Wisconsin: 
We csswcasssneed 0 _, ee ABR ncn 208008 0 6 oa ‘ 
Missouri: | ene mba: () ace 
ee eer (‘) ED Buveeveee 
Independence........ (4) 4 |.....-.. Marinette 0 3 
a 2 | ee : 7 ae 4, aGbabaate 
St. Louis aes 2 2 Milwaukee, .......... (‘) |) ee . 
Ob. LOEBcccccsescesoeh 0 =—CO SC @& Fe eee eees CREE J ccc cccvcovced 2 Bivcctces .- 
Nebraska: RCO... vec cs wsesed 1 Se eer 
Omaha...... venswenad 5 3 ppoteaees i] rrr 1 OF. scccose 
| 




















1A verage less than 1. 








1942 
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TETANUS. 
City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1920. 
Place Cases. Deaths. f Place Cases. Deaths. 
Alabama: | Missouri: 
Ee Oe See 1 2 eres | re éo 
California: | || New York: 
tie na idnadiesied 1 1} | ee Seen 1 
Leng Beach.............. 1 1 North Carolina: 
Illinois: } ikidtusecendaien ee 1 
Ss ee ee | See || Pennsylvania: 
PE dhtiuatndidadedciucstesianesbad | 1 || Philadelphia.............. Dia all 1 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


See Telegraphic weekly reports from States, page 1930, and Weekly reports from 


cities, page 1944, 
TYPHOID FEVER. 


Oberlin, Lorain County, Ohio. 
Under date of August, 2, 1920, nine cases of typhoid fever were 
reported at Oberlin, Lorain County, Ohio. 


Ohio Report for June, and Texas Reports for May and June, 1920. 

















PI New cases || Pl New cases 
noee reported. mace. reported. 
= a a — On icneaslntetainimiaiatainampeinetimingaaai = 
Ohio: || Texas (May)—Continued. 
Te TTT Te 1 | McLennan County— 
ge as ca ececadeue 1 eae anes 2 
ET  casccbscatccoseseuns 1 |} ne 1 
OR EOE 1 | Nueces County— 
ii dihin da cadinehewouiat 1 || oo eee 1 
| ESE EE 1 || Tarrant County— 
CE a Neer 1 |} oe alll Oe 5 
Columbiana County................. 5 ij Washington County................. 5 
Cuyahoga County...........4....... 13 |} 
EEE TOT 1 || PGi vd tieasavenwaiinenneeseia 42 
CS ETE Oe 1 —= 
EE « cccccwtednboasenss 3 || Texas (June): 
ES Se 3 || Bowie County— 
an cdinnckbimdn awdies 1 |  ichantscta dees acaneue 1 
SE 1 ee gl enc indel 2 
a 1 |! a i i a wield 3 
SE SE cc accccendences 1; Burnet County— 
ED ons ccd cewnndeweees 5 | ee vere 1 
Ts as wnientiwetakewwsnin 2 Dallas County— 
TR 1 inititadrabadbeeaswnaeinn 9° ll 
NS as 1 || Penton County— 
Lawrence County ...........2..0.... 1} ee eT ree 3 
I Fo ina ate ekdwenaeercus 3 | EI! Paso County— 
eee 8 | | 4 
| are 3 | Fall County— 
Mahoning County.................. 3 | dd tedchonniinwenmenee 3 
i ctcagnecagendabesawe 2 |i Galveston County— 
NS cccavdesesusdenccadus 3 |i bn cccccwcccseseoeesssss 3 
0 ee 5 |i Grimes County— 
Eee 3 || PL was anenrccesccsscesess 4 
Sandusky County................... 4] Guadaloupe County......... nesnene’ 4 
Scioto v— J bit cketebocevesavencets | 3 | i. prckhrctcechovtbenevess 1 
Es cuieatevanctedcieewel 1} McLennan County— 
tks ckshnidinenndeakid 6 || _. a 1s scisia telenia soacosena 4 
i i vcbetcsccieneatds 10 |) Newton County— 
EE RATES 1 |i TS £65 < un dhiihininbeennweeie 7 
aie cdeeknannwdeneeos< | 2 ! PERS FOES COMME. oc ccccdsccescésce 1 
ESSE ES 7 |i Emith County— 
|__| 0 eee 3 
ENG cusviassncatedesecnnsacein 111 }} Tarrant County— 
— 1} Fort Worth eccceccccccccecscesece 3 
Texas (May): | i Titus County— 
Coleman County . .........c.0ese- 1 |} I A cccadcveakeoteons 3 
Dallas County Wichita County— 
Dt ntitchirbackheteneqntnnebuc 3 |} Pv ccccescsccccsccugll 2 
EI Paso County— i WN Es cc cerccccccvcced +4 48 
Be BMD cc cncesccsccsesccssoscess } 4 || Williamson Caunty— 
Fayette County............0.... aoe. 1 || a iptiececnned 3 3 
Galveston County— | 
GOBVEMER.......ccccccccccsecccens 18 || Total... ..cccccee ecvcscovcceds 114 
Guadaloupe County................. 1 | 




















1943 August 13, 1920, 


TYPHOID FEVER—Continued. 
City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1920. 


The column headed “ Average cases” gives the average number of cases reported during the corresponding 
week of previous years for which data are available. The years used are 1915 to 1919, inclusive, but in 
many instances the information is not available for the full five years. In these cases the average includes 
from one to four years. 


























1920 1920 
Aver- | | | Aver- 
Place, ee: ees Place. } age oem " — 
Cases. | Cases. | Deaths. | “S®S: | Cases. | Deaths, 
Alabama: Missouri: 
Birmingham......... 21 | Diveceeons | ee 0 >) 
Mobhile....... magened 3 2 | 1 |] J ee 9 | ee 
Arkansas Montana: | 
Littis Reck.........- 2 | eee = Missoula............. 0 | ae 
California: || Nebraska: } 
eee (*) B taencetcs CG cncescnccccees Divdscaca 1 
Long Beach.......... } (@) | a New Hampshire: | | 
Los Angeles.......... | 5 DP iiancece Portsmouth. ......... | 0 B levcctccs 
EE voccccvetnns 2 | | New Jersey: | 
Pasadena............ 0 | | ae Jersey City........... } (Q) | eee 
Se 0 ae DE cccnedequne ‘ 2 B icderanne 
Sacramento. ......... 2 ) ae } gts cccecesese 2. Se 1 
Colorado: New York: 
Colorado Springs... .. 1 | ae pS ee 2 _ 5 EERPREe 
Sara } 2 B Gnsctwess | Jamestown..........- 0 D Siswonene 
Delaware: | A ae 36 22 2 
Wilmington.......... | I | 1} 1 || North Tonawanda. - .| 3 T Sti sawies 
District of Columbia: | | | Schenectady ......... 0 {a 
Washington.......... 6 | 3 | 1 |} NEED. oc cssacesescs (1) B iiviewans 
Georgia: 1] a are Se Bxweons I 
0 5 | | eee North Carolina: 
[0 a ere B fasasvedcs | SC ecéncaseenne S i Seer 
ee 1 | _) Se ee 4 | _) See 
ee 0 Biheéssesss Wilmington.......... (a 1 
Idaho Winston-Salem....... 6 | 6 1 
int cuketetisdens 0) er Ohio: 
Illinois Roi vs casvcccees 0 | B hisssenns 
IS cw énuecwaeees io] 2) 2 OS eee | 3 1 
Galesburg. ........... 0 @ hessscews COs ccacccanes 1 Shia inal 
Jacksonville.........- 1 1 | ...eeeee Columbus. ........... 6 A fswcsscee 
Springfield........... (*) Bi. coscen ee 1 B létacnnee 
Indiana: 0 ES 0 | a 
Fort Wayne.......... (*) | eee OO err (*) B tuckeescs 
Indianapolis. ........ 3 Stiescecice | er 5 D licensees 
Richmond. .......... 0 S Racweaens | Oklahoma: 
South Bend.......... () B fesocduce re 0 et Ncacuadan 
Kansas: Oklahoma City.......| 5 | ee ‘ 
Hutchinson. ......... 1 B feccwcces Oregon: | 
i cxksevasnnwe 4 | See ee BD hisdtccns 1 
ae 2 |) ee | Pennsylvania: 
Kentucky: Bethlehem..........- 0 i . 
CR ans damanes ; @& 1 1)’ a sscccwaesece (4) | fee 
Louisville. ..... enened 10 2 1 Sa 0 © iscoeutcs 
Louisiana: | | Coatesville. .......... 0 | eae 
New Orleans......... 13 6 2 || Connellsville......... 0 S Peaneckes 
Maine: | | Re (') | eer 
Bangor....... ee: lie aecmae kere | eS 0 | | ae . 
|) 2 1 1 Philadelphia......... 13 Rewind 
Maryland: OW | 0} Reo 
Baltimore. ........... 16 3} , 2] Reading.......... ee 1 | 1 Seer 
Cumberland.......... 1 | RS 2 | _} Saaee 
Massachusett-: | Rhode Island: 
eee 4 | eee Providence........... 2 2 | 1 
SE biaescuswmaias } (1) |) a South Carolina: } | 
ta aay | 2 1 1 Charlestom ......ccc<s- | 7 3 | 3 
New Bedford.........| 2 >) a CORE « cniccnsen< 2 | BS iseccone ° 
Somerville........... } () EE South Dakota: | 
Springfield........... | (a) 1 1 Sioux Falls........... | 0} B hasewes " 
| | 0 1 1 | Tennessee: | 
Michigan: SS errr 8 | 10 | 1 
Ri cnniutiiondias 8 8 2 || Sees 2 | 5 | 2 
Minnesota: i PMNTENG. ..0000005000 20 |  tevsnaded 
Te 1 | ae || Texas: 
Minneapolis.......... 1 5 1} Beaumont. .......... | 1 BD lexboasss 
Sas () 7 2 || Corpus Christi........) (9 | Bee ‘ 
WH. ss scvecscéasee 0 | ere i SNS | 1 12 | 





1 Average less than 1. 
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TYPHOID FEVER—Continued. 
City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1920—Continued. 









































| { 
1920 1920 
} Aver- | ! Aver- } 
Place. |} ate Place } age | —_ 
es Cases | Deaths. H Cae, | Cases. Deaths. 
i| - 
| 1 
Texas— Continued. | || Washington: 
Galveston. ainsi 3 , Pe | , ll (1) . | ere 
Waco ENR 1 ae i} , RS Bho | er 
Vermont | 1} , SEES EES, 1 D. Acancouns 
Dh crkssstinwa ve | 1 j........ || West Virginia: 
Virginia: | | l Binefield. ........... 0 1 Joeeeees : 
15 | | I Fairment......... ; 4 2 | ----eeee 
Petersburg ‘ei 1} | 1 |} Morgantown. ... (‘) ih psagune 
Richmond et 4 | 3| 1 || Wheeling. ........-.. 12 + 
Roanoke ate 2 1 } Leeeeees | 
3 as, l _ 
' Average less than 1. 
TYPHUS FEVER. 
Texas Report for June, 1929. 7 
During June, 1920, two cases of typhus fever were reported in 
rT. 
lexas. 
DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS, 
City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1929. 
Popula- Diph- Measien Scarlet Tubercu- 
tion as of Total theria. — fever. losis. 
July 1,1917} deaths | | 4s = 
City. (estimated | from : | ; | : 
by U.S, | all 3 3 is gj 
Census | causes. 3 | 3 Ff 3 | 3 } 3 | 2 | = 
3 a - » a | y - | ve 3 
Dupont). S6éialiéials }a js A 
} - ‘ —_— 
Aberdeen, 8. Dak.. ‘ ‘ 15, 928 D BAdsts | — 1 L . ——e ND SA 
Adams, Mass , ; 14, 406 | aa eet | 3 ) i ee 
Akron, Ohio ; ; 93°04 |, Se Cee | 3} | i eee! Seat 
Alameda, Calif....... “we | 28, 433 Se Bhs | 1 |. | Racens 1 | wacidas 
Albany, N. Y............ 106,632 }........ | PORE | 18 |. seinen 4, ES 
Alexandria, Ia.......... 16, 232 5 he is ee ees BT | anton 
Ee 17,959 | 3) 9 ORS Oe SS Se See ce alee 
ne ca cuas | SRR TRE canoe ie) OEE ET eee e iedas 
Alliance, Ohio.............. 19, 581 7} B hiseves a fo oe Se Seely ee tic tatade 
a oa cain cnigslnces 23, 783 | GOON FE A GaRN aes Richa sree 
Amesbury, Mass...... rai 10, 200 RES RS oN ak See Seah Rice i >} eee 
Anaconda, Mont........... +] 19,631 S Bas \ PE onan | f Sa iticaead eee 
Ann Arbor, Mich............... 15, O41 | SESE Boa Oe XS PERS Wee! TRS Ree case 
Appleton, Wis.................- | Se aR tao er Se Be See Saas ate 
Arlington, Mass................. {| 13,073 el oe ae} eee BE |; ees es Desens 
Asbury Park, N. J. ere 14, ¢29 8 }... 4 nh } 2] : ae ee ates eee 
Ashland, Wis.......... eugnrs: TOP, Rs! SS aeadlnaghes RR | eee re ree ge | aiete 
Ashtabula, Ohio................ | 22,008 | Re Gah SORE apie e ey ae ee 
a giana 196, 144 58] 3 |. 2}. S Diese <a 4 
Attleboro, Mass................ 19; 776 4) 1 3 |. Be One: Rew Site 
PE nkén nekenvcuamentens 16, 607 2 | Se leo se See sists 
I } 44, 795 | ee ee 2] aa 1| 1 
Baltimore, Md................. | 594637 ae ) een ef ee) hee ) Sooner 39} 31 
peice | 26,958 |....... eS ees ae & --| ree Sey {| ae 
Barberton, Ohio... 2222.22.22. | 14, 187 s} it pe OEE eS FESR cio » 8 
Sh “a SE Bexiccaddines se ee ae ee eee 
Battle Creek, Mich.............. i | eee je | | Rabe | 2 | 3 eet 
NS ee | 3) 1 8 hiccees |) ae Rae EE ere 
CN Eee { 10, 437 aa rer | 1 }.. veefessencfesesnefesnsecfeseeng 
Beaumont, Tex................. 28, 51 | a ies eee Tea } a SS CUBE se 6 
Beaver Falls, Pa................ 13, 749 |........! _| yee Be De Ra 
SE aaa ee } 10,613 | 4 ee eS 1 ae art Re a Bae i ogee 
Belleville, N.J..............00. | 12, 78 ... | Shaw aia | -connsfeedh<eisascodthakbe 
Bellingham, Wash. ............. | + | om See Ee ses ae Re Toa a ee ern 
4 ee | | ae oe Bes, ae | B fexssea D Riiadda oes Sees ° 
Benton Harbor, Mich........... | 11, 099 | Be Sinasaees hesdadcacios REE, BELGE EE ee 


1 Population Apr. 15, 1910. 








1945 August 13, 1920, 


DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS— 


Continued. 


City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1920—Continued. 



































Popula- | Diph- sanities Scarlet | Tubercu- 
. tien! as of | Total | theria. ae. fever. | losis. 
July 1,1917| deaths | a) ad ; midi 
City. (estimated | from | > r a ta 
by U.S. | all lg |4 siaigi4titel4 
Census | causes.| © > € , y s & | 
Bureau). |@e|s: a 2 - £iess|egsg 
} oO | Qa O = 1S) = CG |] 
Berkelev, Calif........... iinet 60, 427 | }) ee co | = 5 Rare | pinuoien 
RING Wks non cecseencucens 13,892 | BE ent Biensedicnvend cee Fe t nisioiananaaiebadae 
EE, Pic cccnaccnwevenies | ee zt hee 5, . Silvas et ee 
= J Smeeeananeaee <4 22, 128 | ee SE Se CME ARREARS | 2 
NE Make cccccknecavkes 17, 760 | = | ee Ree See 1 1 
eres 15, 123 w Rcaens SS SS A Rae Seeks! Deere 
Binghampton, N. Y............. 54, 864 ey Sie 5 ee RS EEE BEET BME 
Birmingham, Ala..............-. 189, 716 48 | _| Se Pee Dilsskveu 4 6 
Bloomfield, N.J................ | 19/013 | en Scsal 10}... OR, atten , ee 
Bloomington, Ill. ........ J aibinpc 27, 462 _k ee Re SS ee | | ee 1 1 
"4 SaaS “ ) ae “7 GR Ae EE SRA eee 
ata cinns auiiodmomeecee 35,951 St a eee | RS SARS, Meee ) See 
Ph, Mons cceccucweucesped 767, 813-| 135 25 1 51 1 ee 8 15 
Braddock, Pa...............0.-- 22'060 |........ > oe | Bee EES TER he 
PR 7, | RRRBE SE Weer 1 EE SSE RS Waree Soe 
ee 10,472 | Pe Ae PER See } | | BASS Re oe 
Bridgeport, Conn............... 124,724 30 ) aoe Bhvssce 3 ae Q 2 
Bristol, Conn......-......... ST} teats | | et eter le eee TR cam: WE Be 
NG HEIs 6 cn cacunarcmasiasia 69,152 14 | E etesads eS a ee ae) ee 
Brookline, Mass................. 33, 526 2 Ree Se "| BEY Sei Sepa! EEE ares 
eee 10,984 | | } l 
CMG. 1 «ccctdebesaetcacese 475,781 | 
SS . See 21, 802 
i 4, Se areee 28,677 | 
0 ee 44,057 
See 10, 158 | 
EB nikwinint beatin esol 15, 995 
Cambridge, Mass............<<. 114, 293 | 
I Nt nn eee eae ee 13.674 
Canton, Ohio..... I ee NEN? 62, 566 
a” D . Sane. 19, 597 
Ee eee 10, 795 
COOL WF Uhs nevcbus<ecescoceces 11, 963 
US a ees 61,041 
a See 31, 060 
Ch I Giindccccencésscsacs 40, 799 | 
Ce MI a iddcsckduscaciess 46, 405 
2 SS Sera 41,857 
kg En See 111,320 
Chicago Heights, Ill............. 22, 863 | 
ee eee | 2,547,201 
CONOR, Bw os ceseccssssces 29, 950 
Chillicothe, Ohio................ 15, 625 
Cincititiats, file. <.cccccccccces 414, 248 
Cleveland, Ohio. ..............<. 692, 259 
a 113,975 
SL I oc cdeneccadaeaeas 14, 998 
Coffeyville, Kams.... .....cccccs 18, 331 
Colorado Springs, Colo... ....... 38, 965 
eee 220, 135 
., & & ee 22, 858 
Connellsville, Pa,............... 15, 876 | 
Corpus Christi, Tex............. 10, 789 
ara 13, 321 
Council Bluffs, lowa............ 31, 838 
I MEIN. ue wcikvencemeceaca 59, 623 
UU 26, 773 
Cumberland, Md................ 26, 686 
eee 129, 738 
Seas 32, 969 
oo we ee 49, 618 
na, eae 128, 939 
2 SSSR 41,483 
ae eer 10, 618 
ee, ee ‘ 268, 439 
6” ee 619, 648 
 - & sey 13, 276 
Bt Be 6 saitinwekcnhbnce 14,994 
ee 40, 096 
Sy MN ctconsedeceasons 97,077 
PPE, PR... cvusccecescceces 20, 644 
Durham, De) Mectbskevexessidess 26, 160 | 








1 Population Apr. 15, 1910, 
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DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS— 
Continued, 





City Reports fer Week Ended July 24, 1920—Continued. 














a 
Popula- | | inhtheria. eaten | Scarlet | Tuber- 
| ston es of Total aay oa fever. | culosis. 
July 1, 1917] deaths] —— eves 
City. (estimated | from | i ’ a | F 
by U.S. | all => oes Ss 3 
oS ensus | causes. 5 = 2 4 2 | ~ | 2 = 
sureau). * 2 i = = a ~ 
2) > oO AloIlTATSO = 
: — ———— = a | — 
} | | | | 
Fast Chicago, Ind..............- 20,288 | a Sener: Tana ada ee Stool Rasicil 1 
Easthampton, Mass............. 10,656 |........ ee Ee aun 1 Ss De ioeal Oe REEL Bilas 
eT 90,658 7........ Be saaned oaatsted | 154...... LB hea. ee eee 
Kast Orange, N.J............. i 43, 761 __| GaP —_— ge Se ee i $3 suene 
Rast Providence, R.i.......22.. TR, 485 |..... 1 Me Soa gz; == ei = a eae 
East St. Louis, Uil............... 77,312 | "Selene Reezics Te coed . Wied ; @ i 
nes Claire, WE. oo cnc cc ccccceves YR, 887 }...... ERS OR. eS Soman | Seem SR aoe 
iit kiannvenncaseceunee 28, 362 | | eae EN Diadelpsbial canal Caenal aeten 
Blizabeth, N. J... .0..-....-00-- 88, 830 |... 2... } | ane ee: eer ; 3 1 
= Relteaaigreaars 22, 273 | 2 a S Sone Ree ae ; 24 a 1 
SUE, Waiecosnecacmanatel ws, 272 7 oe) oe ee Meee Pia wees Ties Se 
1 4 erage, 49, 14 |) ay Bt TERE Pie aS 13 
al 1 11,028 acd iaead Renna Bitte a Raaood 1 
Beeeewe, Th. Fun vccccccces 12,603 | |) SS Se aa eae | | ee Meee 
_ aa ere eeisenets: 76,592 {.......- ee) eee ee) ae i 2 ae | Pheer 
Eureka, Calif............-....-. IS, 142 | ‘y Gee ee Redd eR Sate eee 2 1 
Bvmmatem, TB. . nce ccccccuveses 29, 304 | RS aes | 232i of jet ee ee 
Everett, Mass................. 40, 160 | On Biaacst a are TR | aac Sees 
EE, CH unctecusesconeeed 3 (a Te) oer ) |) ee ae 
Fairmont, W. Va............... 5 | aaet gees | aoa =. ee Res cas “aaieee es 
EG EEE ' 17, 872 4 == = x Ie | ; a ae Se = 
Findlay, Ohio.................. 1 44, 858 | ef ates eae: GON auEee Se ee } i 
Fond du Lac, Wis....... mvesed ST eee Ee | os ee coal | Se ae Romine 
Fort Dodge, lowa............... 21,039 |) eet Be ee Me ee ee Rocmaredl eae 
Fort Seott, Kians............i... WO, 564 i ae a | SRRRe — ———- 
NG OUD, BIT. ice ceeesenes 29,290 }...... | Se Bee zz ==  ; ee | = 
Fort Wayne, Ind.............. 78,014 | 27 : aoe ee see ee: eae See i 5 
Port Worth, Tex... .........s0. 109, 597 | se: 21... i |; eam D aardal Dake 
Fostoria, Ohio. ......... sietasligl 10,959 | | ee cece: SR aanidl ee oe banca Loses Lewese 
Framingham, Mass............. 14, 149 | 7] S Siawebwen Re — Scenes 
i _ aes 19, 844 | ee Veen 7 |S see Ee Se = 
Fremont, Nebr... .............. 10, 020 . Se we eS SS ae ET TE eee 
, Gn cc cmencwesseened 11, 34 = as | cenelionowdiendindinethadisanes® 
i RES: 24, 629 6} 1 o oie Ghee See oat EEE 
ee 42,650 ) an eee ae eee ee eee } 1 
eae 17, 534 |) a a | | A eee See | |} = ° 
ss. 5e.000 9 | 
i ' 13, 915 A | 
i aeaeaetaatapatanaita: 17, 160 2). 
Grand Rapids, Mich............ 152, 861 | 32 | ' 
Great Falls, Mont..............- { 1 13, 948 | 4 | | | 
SS EE TTS or V1, 942 | , ae ae 2 ae Bl St ockdubaal A aid 
SS, Winn cncconueuwwd  { ae Ga. ee eS awe | | as pherwetd Pa 
Greenfield, Mass. ............... i 12, 251 | |] a} oe | et - Bi eaed scoaare Roavas 2 
@reensboro, N.C... ............ 20,171 | | ae weg ABS (aeee e me eee. ae 
Greensburgh, Pa_.......... 13,881 ee 5 Ce: SORT RRS vee es Jeomee a 
Hackensack, N. J..............- 17, 412 SF ‘Skin | Det eek Se He Bee 
~~ 5 SaaaeaeE 37,016 j........ in @ | SS Aes | RGR et een 
Warrisburg, Pa.................. 73, 276 | ree | Ba all as aes Ree 
38] ees 6; Ss a | ee } { ee ee 
i ty ae 112, 831 31 >} oo ) ae Te canal } 2 
Haverhill, Mass................- 49, 180 | | SRS SR ae: | ee | ee 
et atin cuakihired 28,081 i...... ; | aeons es ee De See: WAR Per 
PE, Si. srewwewesews J £7,660 1........ ee Snadd ee ee ee eee ——- 
a. ® Se 7s, 324 15 | © Diesel aac adl Os ateiataeal } | ae | 1) 1 
Wolland, Mich. ................. 13, 459 | | ae eee Bote ae eee See ye ae 
SS Ee 6, 503 | 14  , (eS ee 4 | 1 
Huntington, Ind...............- 10, 982 | | ee eee ey SS ER Se OS a 
Huntiagton, W. Va............-. 47, G86 i, eee Ce | | eS CRE Ce ot 2 
Hutchinson, Kans. ............. M461 4.......4.... cee: ae Ee EE ee: | ae 
Independence, Mo... ........... 1'1, 964 |, es oe deel aid }) ee eee ee 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... aie 283, 622 83 —, ieee } | ae } ) Bee 2 7 
CETTE GSR a ae  ; a es Ay Stal Seek 
CO . 14,079 |) ae SS Ee eS Se See ee 
Ironwood, Mich. ............ nell 1,005 |...... : B A ene<ol "RE REE OM. Gat «a 
Irvington, N. J................. 9 pete Tg ts. 2 1 | ae | ) Rate 
Ishpeming. . . TE 2 hE | oe A ener Py, Bees 
Ithaca, N.Y. naan iieeahealil 16,017 3} (Re a ; eet RR 5 
ST Be wequ vocccevuved | 15, 506 _ | ee Nee | Se Bre A See es 


1 Population Apr. 15, TA1D. 
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DIPHTHERIA, MEASLES, SCARLET FEVER, AND TUBERCULOSIS— 
Continued, 


City Reports for Week Ended July 24, 1920 —Co: tinued. 




















| | 
Popula- Diph- ilies Scarlet | Tubercu- 
Fhe pa of | Total | theria. Measles. fever, | losis, 
s July 1,1917| deaths |____ ws — 
City. (estimated | from | - _ é 
by U.S all | . | 2 - Z ‘ r , Z 
Census j|causes.| g | = © < é s | < 
Bureau). 2 | 4 c ~ ro 2 | 3 © 
Jemestowm, N.Y ......<.ccceses 37, 431 | 8 B tiéies F Seaans piipetenaeieol 4 1 
Janesville, Wis........ acheived dil | YY | ee ae ae _e Sapee l ; bebedbedadee 
Es BOs Dida cncavsinsccess | Se mas Sea | 5 es 1 12 
SS, eee | _ 7 See "| Bae 1 1 
Kalamazoo, Mich............... 50, 408 | eee Bee ‘ 4 6 1 1 
A” Se eTeeaee 24, 325 |) et a 4 4 2 1 I 
3 3 a 10,725 ) ae ieee 5 SRR SES Site ope ee 
Se | ee ae ee Pio oo j 1 
Eve cctatucksnienaaice 13, 607 | ee ee sixweidleaeckackecekuiiiansaubinteedniece 
ae 3) 7 ae ae Ser c ee ke Seek Se 1 1 
 * ee 21, 929 1 ae 1 ae hare ee Ser: 1 
On nn gt a 16,219 | ee wee eee ee eae 2 1 
BG Cees, WE. ..ccccccccccccscs S| ee ae. oie ee ee eer, Bee eee 
NO eae 21, 481 3 | ae Sane eer Pee. Sacer fe 
DT a cnssvevesetenne 16, 086 ee TEER! CR Re Re ene l 1 
i i ccscpiietssecemen oa | B hicas - | SOPs BA: eee Oe. jones 
knhaneadivdbdemenen 12, 332 | Se Set pe ee ‘ “al 2 
Lawrence, Kans................ 13, 477 _) SS Pere atau peal tases 8 eee 
Leavenworth, Kans............. 119, 363 _) EE Ee én eee rere ere ee oe 
IN ss ss oc awemenmebas DE Retcaccies es ee Se iastade 1 
Leominster, Mass............... 21, 365 5] 1 1 Re EE eRe PRR See 
err 3 § 2a ae AA ae SR ERR Oe ee: 1 
J 4 eae: 46, 957 >) Se eee Me iscundehanen eS AS oe 
fo) 7 ON ee eer i ae RN ee? : ea dia 3 eee  } Re 
DIGEEG, BGs © oncsciccsccvesens 20, 028 |) ee oe ; Bj .-0ce , Raves 2 
BMIIEES, BOG 66sec cccccccess 21, 338 | FERRE See eee 3 ee 
Long Beach, Calif. .......... sees 29, 163 5 a Ee Bl ccsndices er 3 
 * | ee y mee 1 
Los Angeles, Calif............... | 835,485 | 48 | 2a) 8 | 7 47| 20 
ee awk 240, 808 57 | | 7 2 I 1 16 7 
8 ee 114, 366 36 | Bdiadane i] Se 2 3 3 
"LL ae aoe 33, 497 ft ae =  ) eee . or 1 
BAJO, FEOEB. 5. wc ccccccccoccsces 104, 534 18 4 Bhs ; 3 eRe 1 2 
| a aaa | ee Se “te | See 8 Ee {ee 
MeoKees Rocks, Pa.............. | | eee ee Se das 2 : ee mae oo ee 
Madison, Wis......... susueeescns > ee leet aerce nee 4 = 
SO Sey 52, 243 7 oe a O lewsaen | 1 
Manchester, Conn............... 15, 859 | ee EPP ay! (eee, GEE CREE ars 
Manchester, N. H............... 79, 607 Oi Rivas B. fonvsculancsecdoussng 5 
TS eee ff 4, ee mae etdeers _ |) ee Oe ioe 
EI wctcnecnetcontas 110, 365 | | aS See eee EER ee SY De 
EE ee 0 | ee Ss Se ae eae eee eet R lonasex 
ere 19, 923 | aa Se eo eee er rere Ame he 
0 eo > EK ee SPARE Fe PORE ES. 8 ; 
ES Ee 12, 555 Se ee | ee See aly. BA = E 
Marshalltown, Iowa............. 14, 519 _y ORS SR SOE Bele 2 2 See Bees 
Martinsburg, W. Va............ EE Ioesncces | ee ae Saree iwniealcadiekh 
SE  cntntcctpestonnvad 5 eee Ee: LAY Pie cacas 2 ee 
SE natceccusebacacns 26,681 | 8 | | ee | _- 1 ; 
Melrose, Mass. ...............0.. 17, 724 | | ee Sees “ghee ee 5 eee ee 1 
I  nnctvackseaissad 151, 877 Ot Bhs ene: OO, ERS. eae 6 7 { 
MEN, cncaccesekcteads _ |e aR Aes i if REERE eles ES Fe 1 
SS eae 14, 320 | 5 | | 1 1 1 } 
Middletown, Ohio.............. 16, 384 | 4 1 | 1 ’ . . : 
PEPONOD, WEB. o.oo ccccccccccce 445, 008 | 66 | 26} 2 40 l 21 1 16 4 } 
Minneapolis, Minn.............. 373,448} 75| 9! 1, Ii 7 27 8 } 
PEMUWOER, TRE... ccccocecscess 17, 083 | ae cates Lvkasntnccedstowencaitbansn ounces 2 / 
Missoula, Mont................. 19, 075 | | RS Serene | Eee 2 ee RRS 1 | 
NS hina eric micatntnientioion’ 59, 201 | __ | Ry ee eee nave 2 a See 3 7 
eee a D Pexcdie D tcsaaes ee: een dead 
ee 27, O87 | 5 | | eee See er 2 
Montgomery, Als. ...........- 44,039 | 25 | | ee ae eee 2 2 1 | 
Morgantown, W. Va............ 14, 444 | or Sceces hxesttas 
ae 13, 410 | ) a eee ae 
Moundsville, W. Va............ 11,513 | | ee a ae eRe Sea ores LR 
Mount Carmel, Pa.............. ee | ee EE SES TERN MRE AR KS 
Mount Vernon, N. Y........... 37, 991 | DE  Betheccdicocasshcesics | ee ae i 
NS RS 17,713 | | ee Oe APES ee SG MERE SPER K: 
Muskogee, Okla................ 47,173 | | ae = RES, CTA SPETEEE iy aA 2 
ic) eee 27, 541 ! fi TE EE OE. TAR ea Nitcene | were 
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: | ’ } 
| - Deeste. | Diph- a Scarlet | Tuber- 
pa. et Total | theria. Measles. | fever. culosis. 
| Julv 1,1917| deaths P aes SS ee ee 
City. | (estimated | a Bm  - | r Be a 
|} byU.8. | all | .. a r Bhatt «ha 
Buen). | | 91 RL SITET SL S18 
1 oO | als a S a o = 
ooaen SS ———— a Te ee =e 
Nashville, Temm.....cccccccocces } 118, 136 46 | 3 a | —- = — 5 5 
Newark. is Pace scbesveseoees } 418, 789 73 | jf ae BO Beoceee B feccccs } 38 12 
New Bedford, Mass............- } 121, 622 ai 6] 1 | = , om ,. a 1 
New wey (onn innnnbeninie } 55, 385 ll | DB Bneben 6 } B hvconce ameneas Date 
New Brunswick, N. J........... | 96. SEB 1.002% -| D dvcdbcdindat> ulsnssedinwedes focsece ar iescoce 
oo ) %, Saas! | 29, 893 | ) ER SE 4 1} eects } 1 | 1 
Newburvport, Mass. .......-.-.+ } 15, 291 | | ee ne oe a eee a errr 
|, 3&3, [See } C—O = ofoccece i acatete ccccubeosenslecsaueiesoees 
res, Cw. . scccesesoocs } 152,275 | 40 | 6 } See Deeotechosoocccqeeeees } DP Geeedes 
New London, Conn. ............ | «| ee R Rican "yee eee ORR Te 1 
New Orleans, La........ vnene | 377,000) M3} 4}... ) wae oe =e |} 25) 15 
Oe aS are 30, 585 | D hes J. copes pee aainnanni | Sea ae 
i See. cccasceseecens } 44,345 | | ee Pen |) aa eae ae a aa 
Ey WOtn Bee Men codenocccectes } 5,737,492} 1,000 166 8 75 4 44 1} 217 96 
Niagara Falls, N. Y............. | 38, 466 | 13 EL heaeeee EL hesesss | | } B heooees 
eile SRR SR | 3 | ae See Rswcues BE. busseasl | oe Se | 4 
Norristown, Pin cneseteecdéseuted \ 31,969 |.... ere Meee ” sbehebed er J--ee- | 
North Adams, Mass............. } 122,019 | D frones clenapes 14 focces Se ee | D h-escee 
Northampton, Mass............ 20,06 | 2 | eee D Sivcccuiicéocaewas | | eee 
North Little Rock, Ark.......... | 15,515 | Dh ines denedbpasvedscccsevercedrouses B heceses 
North Tonawanda, N. Y..... | 14,060 | 5 een eee ah SEAS Beem Jocecee . | 1 
Norwalk, Comm.................. 27° 332 | 10 i acia Sa ete pie 3 Se ‘rk Re 
SEOPUI, COME. ccc cccccccsesnees 21,923 5 | 1 | 1 | 2 ee eae 3 6 Pe 
Norwood, Ohio...... cccecececes 23, 269 4}...... a 2 }------ eee eee ; fe... 
Oakland, Calif........... éanuneen 206, 45 35 | 5 | 1 SB Eeconen } B kecccs 1} 3 
5) SS Dah 27, 816 5 B Ecusss ) cee .. Sh. =| Biiwasen 
Oil City, Pa... cnacecnuanaaed 20, 162 |.. : See SS 1 eee BES OEY \ Sea 
Oklahoma City, Okla............| 97, 588 | | Re BES | Se, Seek NRE } 2] 4 
Olesen, ° esevececcsl 16, 927 v eee secclovoectclececcoleccos foocccs I. sitadondned 
Omaha, Nebr................- = 77,777 29 3 tee eee et oa al | 1 
eS eer | 14, 293 | eee sen | Rinectinia irowsins Se 3 
=e SE RIERSRRREREES 32, 636 | PR Mee 5 RRR Sa A SERS f oa I 
Oghkosh, Wis...............000- |) See | i) See | Se es eae es ee 
Paducah, Ky.... sluatewunsees * oho ecccehoccecefosoces a B heccees aodets Lwenee 
Parkersburg, W. Va............- 21,059 | a a ee Debalina Rest ha Deesidindl } 2 
Pasadena, Calif......- joeuanuie 49, 620 _) ee SRE.  ——- B hecoves 2 1 
os aah icing eee 74, 478 es: Sei ~S iakititey Ss RN 1 i 
oe i AROS Ret ER a 140,512 }........ ae: ae iw Ribose 7 oo 
Pawtucket, R.I........---.. nail 60, 666 | _) ae oe See Sete oe L eee “rae 1 
 ~< & "ip Jaeeetpeeaeese 19,024 | RR SRO) Ate Bee eee Sete Jp----- Dsibos a 
SE Mccavaentenrkscnengses == | aes BERR RST eee ee Be DR cecve 
Peoria, Til. . hwnhonewen 72, 184 YJ] D heoane | @ fcoedes | ee a —_— 
Perth Amboy, Se owens 42,646 | 6 ma | GS hicesas | EB Dineen | 4 h-cecce 
Petersburg, Va. sere. 25, 817 | Ww} 1}. Te aan | ” Bikeeosd | aes 
Philadelphia, Pa. ith anis 1,735,514 334/ 33) 6] SO} 2] @)...... 63; 
Phillipsburg, N.J.....--. 15,879 |  iebiees Bek AMR oaih tented 
Phoenixville, Pa. ae } 11,871 |...... : Sadanes a eee ee aaa eer 
Pittsburgh, | ELE TN 596, 126 |..... 20 | 97 Saale | 24 , 
Pittsfield, Mass........-...... 39, 678 | 8 @ jacoveckeoowecfess | 2 ew eee 
 & @ } 24, 330 | D Bnd ca celepeccsinaee calvececy S Reconas B. heccece 
Plymouth, Mass.......-. oe] 14,001 |  ) ee Lenulicens on as Sr aioeud } I 
PE Bihccecsvacsccexceeel J | ee sae HSE BS ; a Ge EE B hesces 
Pontiac, Mich... ‘ wa | 18,006 10 |.. a Se ae B heccosse } 5} I 
Port Chester, N. Y... i Reo) 16, 727 | Sa, SF See Bee Se eae a Oi i 
Pert Huron, Mich | 
Portland, Me.... Ieee 
PU, CUD, 6. ceveccccccers 
a. SS ea 
PURRORRR, POs cccoccsetcescecces 
TUE POvaacccccccccecoscsee 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y........... | 
SS _ 5 SRS 
OE EE 
Qemney, TTT ...-ccccccce 


Quincy, Mass... 

Racine, Wis ‘ asi 
Rahway, N. J.........: takes 
PRMENIEA, IN. C..cccccceccccccceces 





1 Population Api: 15,1910, 
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Popula- Dinhtheria.| Measles. Scarlet | Puber- 
tion as of | Total fever. culosis. 
Julv1,1917| deaths | a - F 53 ae 
City. (estimated | froma r 2 | F : 
‘Se m.. s.| ¥ = % si¢ S e z 
s auses. S = 2 as | 5 = S 3 
Bureau). | a £ a £ | @ Zia £ 
| | 
SS ere re BE EP basccecss | eee, Rete | eer eee ee 
ee | 14,573 2p es SS eee SRR eS CREAR REE! Ones x 
i aon cinaduigiongied | 15,514 | | Ee ere ss aS, P08 BE EN SRS 
OS eae 25, 080 | © fn. .eclensccclecs : ntnss|[ Sd ecsslesecneliccees 
eee 158, 702 47 1 ala 5 coe ee ee 12 6 
KX rrr 20, 496 [a ce Bis ee eer ere se 
Ne id cid nenieacbad 48, 282 3 ee ae De a A Reeaes Seer ESN 
Rochester, N. Y.......-......00. | 964714) 53) 30 3 6 |. 71... i 4 
Rock Island, Ill......-...-...... | 20,452 | | ee ee | eo. Ga 1 
of ® Se  aeee | 12, 673 | | ee alas re Pek eS Sey Cee 1 
| errr er rere rT | 15,607 |...... seheesserlecape 1 cclvscccslineceehvacscchesounse 
EE Wot anheepeshinresnes | 24,250 ]...... gee ten 24 |. Chis. ve ne 
Sacramento, Calif................| 68, 984 1 eee ee i eee 3 3 
NO SS aa } 86, 498 | 26 PS Pree Ceetin See Ae sat Pe es ree 
erase eat | 768,630} 146) 30) 4! 6 5 43 7 
3) ea eresey | 252, 465 48 iL.:.8.. 2 J if 1 6 5 
I in oc nnddnerden 49, 346 | 7 >t. : 1 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah ........... | 121,623; 95} 2 3| 21 1 1 1 
San Bernardino, Calif............ | 17,616 | ry 2 2 
ES —a | 56, 412 25 1 2 1 5 1 
eee } 20, 226 | 5 |. | Ee Fe be Pee: ee 
REINS ocidaceasatesntes 11,217 | 0|.. s dcmscks. Oe : Ssabes 
San Francisco, Calif............. 471,023 113 13 1 2 3 28 
Santa Barbara, Calif............. | 15, 260 8 2 ' DS Sanne ie 
Santa Cruz, Calif................ | 15, 150 | 3 1 1 1 yee 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.......... 13, 839 | 3 1 1 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. ..........) 14, 130 | 5 3 2 1 
ntsc cbensiesones | 69, 250 | 36 , ae 2 
rrr 103, 774 | 12 Pease 25 2 l Za 
er | |S) ae ge 1 1 D lavnsee 
4 eee 266,445 |...... aoe 5 RR Ferrek ese 
Se re 19, 156 sek 1 4 1 ‘ 
eer 28, 907 2 1! ¥ l 
Sioux City, Iowa.......... eee, 58, 568 |.... , : 1 te 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak.............. 16, S87 i Be 6 ee Se 
Somerville, Mass................. RX, G18 | 2¢ 2 1 1 5 
OO Eee 70,667 | Blin 3 ee l 
Southbridge, Mass.......... ode 14, 465 | 2 ; es SERBIA, . Ses RRR (WSS of es 
CO AL See f 2 eer Ot. a ee 
| - 62,623 | 2) |.. : ee 1 evans 5 
Springfield, Mass................ 108, 668 | 19 itencetan 2 ee eee 4 1 
SSS aaa 41, 169 | 15 |.. : = eee MS imagen 
Springfield, Ohio................ f2, 296 | 13 a 5 chilies 
ES ee eae | 5 2s i l | OB iidsuns 
Steubenville, Ohio...............} 28, 259 | 6 1 "ee eee, Pee 
Stillwater, Minn................. } 110, 198 } ) re ; . ae ind ca 
re SEG S ee oul 47,167 | 4 1 1 : 1 ves ere 
oS eee 158,559 | 32 9 1} 52 4 12 TRS 
Tacoma, Wash.................. 117,446 |...... ee 8 | < 
I SEL < cn ncdsuvevesuces | 36,610 | lv) 1 ee Ae ia : 1 
Terre Haute, Ind................ 67,361 | , REE: Mewes ORAL ER Eeet “) ee a 1 
I, GIB. 6.55 i. cncnaxcccesves | 202, 010 | 49 Piss B hiss | eS 5 5 
I  ncnckcchvasedadan | 49, 538 | _, by SERRE RES EPP Es RES Ce 9 l 
Traverse City, Mich............. 14,090 | St ae Dee ase Ce: NS, 3 
, SS 113,974 30 S tiwaued ee ae aD ied 4 l 
TEE sited incise awrite even acgpertente 78,094 | 18 BRE, NERS ESS |) SRE ce ey 3 1 
8 Sa Arra. 17,324 | 4 SR eS ee, os 3 
I iiiccucace<eesood 13, 803 | Renee! el A eS Se: MAR! es ie PPE 
.  ” Sesser 3] = { A! Ee CD ae f Se eee 
. » Se | a eee . | SS er) ee ee Foe 
. ee eee 34,015 | -i:.. a Te, ERR Biceleter | 1 
WE, BE sc cnesccecdccvnce 31,011 | | RRS | 3 Migigen: Adeasaut mwa 
.. ., ae . ) a l ee Mee: ere re 
.... ._}) | 369, 282 | ge a 8 |. 3 |. 39 6 
Washington, Pa................. J) ) ee jj) as “DPR ER eS SES. Ne 
Watertown, Mass............... 15, 188 | 4 Ge ee CS SEEN RRS RARER Reve 
Watertown, N. Y......... aed 30, 404 3 ee — B hecwias | eS Ree 1 
PN a koe itinccscaicend 19° 666 | RAR any ere Seeaa - ) RE ERS Pes 





1 Population Apr. 15, 1919. 
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} } } , 
, ve | S e 
|, Popula- | ite 5 asia 4 Scarlet Tuber- 
tion as of | Total Diphtheria. i Measles. | fever. cohen. 
July 1, 1917 | deaths | | | 
City. | Contianats d| oom pln — se oe 
0 ensus . | causes.| ¥ | 3 > | 2 3 B = 
Bureau). | a > 3 » 3 | a” - ~ 
1;o},aA o Alo] A =) = 
’ 
Webster, Mass | 13.484 | l i ee es ee ka ee | — eases la . 
West Chester, Pa ; i BRE © cn cdkeubinsacticvases yy ee eR Sea Eo oae Peas 
Westfield, M 18, 760 | 5 § eee 1 Fe. a ee Seta 
West Hoboken, N. J 44, 386 2 3 ae iP Riuckacdiiended Basen | 2] Sse 
West New York, N. J 19.613 | | RSA Bede |) iS aly 7 SLE ee i 
West Orange, N. J 13, 94 | RE tp Se 5 RR ae wags 1 1 
Wheeling, W. Va | 13,657 | SRS See 1 % eke Wee 1 5 
White Plains, N. Y. ' 23, 331 | ERR Sei FREE! ee eS Siete | ee 
Wichita, Kans Speers 73, 597 24 | ERE Aa + ane ca ee Pee } 9 i 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa Ree PS Saree cbse pesca neve Beet eas | 
Williamsport, Pa........... tl. haus Sho 1 ween eps Ltt WEB once 
Wilmington, Del................] 95, 369 ee doce | aes ee - Seen 1 
Wilmington, N. C..... TE RRS 30, 400 | SSS SMet ee Bee a scoala caged ae ee 
Winchester, Mass. .............. 10, 812 S tusdidinehsddinesetneeeon eee eee ee eee 
Winston-Salem, N. C.......... I 33, 136 7 
BE ceyncavcesenus 3, 105 2 
Woburn, Mass............ pane 16, 076 2 
Worcester, Mass.................[ 106, 106 sa, 1 }...... Boones | gee ; 9] 2 
Yakima, Wash. 22,058 |. , | | feet © |) Shes BE AN 
Yonkers, N. Y 108, 066 19 2 asaiateld | = 1 ye 4 Sa 
;. 4, : ee a } 52 770 |... sai | a | B Biceens 4 SARS fEohe cote s 
Youngstown, Ohio............ 112, 282 | 12 | aheee 4 ee D Dhceccdbeaved Daas j 
Zanesville, Ohio........ 31,320 ) | 1 ‘pen onan De Ricdtioes ccna Reseed e 
e ' { 








} Population Apr. 15, 1910. 








FOREIGN AND INSULAR. 


PARAGUAY. 
Measles—Asuncion—April-June, 1920. 


Reports from Asuncion, Paraguay, indicate an epidemic of mea- 
sles during April, May, end June, 1920. One hundred and fifty-nine 
deaths from this disease occurred in 12 weeks, giving an annual death 
rate of 8.6 per thousand population. The annual death rate for the 
“peak”? week was 16.3 per thousand population. The number of 
deaths reported, by weeks, is shown in the following table: 





Week ended— | Deaths. Week ended— Deaths. 
j 

SOTERA I: | ee 23 
PE itutventsddis baboakowenieenaindcba Jt? — 2 Steen seer me enna 12 
7 SRP eriteraiegs i Io <8 on onc ecmncéwenabebancadiun 14 
isla auics arith iseniididbesy meade pabaelnan Fa Dh nusadebanbesuunncspakdadecast 15 
CS 8 EERE TESTA SS ee ae ne 3 Re ee ener ea 17 
RSS ee eee ee enema 25 | — 

Re Ce eae 21 |} PN cdtoneessenestansiunsss dea 159 


VIRGIN ISLANDS, 





Cantagious Diséases—June, 1920. 


The occurrence of contagious diseases in the Virgin Islands during 
the month of June, 1920, has been reported as follows: 





Cases. Remarks. 
seinen " —— a | 
In St. Thomas and St. John: 
RR ee ee er er ee Pe ener re were 5 | 3imported 
TRS aR eae, a Pe RE Ae ES Ce ey eae 15 | 5 imported. 
Sa a es a 3 | Llimported; 1 St. John. 
ic. stiqviheddinasesdaeeameetabeiedenedakounuamaiieniease | 9 | Limperted. 
SI ith::i3. 0.5) 3s tcaneinca eta detgh tks een eee para wee aaaiad 5 | 48t. John 
. RS ay aR aee = ae sea | 9 | 2imported. 
a eee ae ee a eee | 6 | 4 imported. 
Whooping cough......... o}aueseeesunniogebensnedsécheeneeesr 2 | 
In St. Croix: ’ 
Se IN. 3. as a cu ivbawivueebadebaseeee | 2 
See eee 8 
Gonorrhea. 2 
ea ila lila aa ee i oe aed ee i oa 6 
BEES ee eee eae 1 
Schistosomis 2 
Dist cthdesckcgdhvngscanpemhtevsasaskscausshedaned see 1 
: EE ee Bae sa an heer aere | 7 
_ EAI i a er ey Ene se LER ames jal ] 
NE. ¢ Son winwdiledehcecsbenide<sledchednasneneendite | 2 
! 





(1951) 








. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW- FEVER, 


Reports Received During Week Ended Aug. 13, .920.' 


lace. 





India 
0 Re Se 
0 eee 
Rangoon 

Japan... 

Taiwan 


Island 


ee 

AES ee 
Egypt 

ee 
Crreece: 

Gas 6 eh ecendesecnnnnn 
India 

Sere 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Madras Presidenc 

ee 

Es chwacecocncesnces 
Italy 

GAS 6 cn tciecossvecaseee’ 
F traits Settlements 

PINCAPOTE.. 2... ccc cccceeee 
Cn vessel 

U.S. 8. Des Moines..... 


Algeria 
Departments— 
Algiers 
Constantine 
Oran 
British East 
Mombasa 
Nairobi 
Egypt 
Alexandria 
Cairo 
Port Said 
Crermany\ 
Prussia 
ree 
Great Britain 
London 
India 
Bombay 
Karachi. . 
Madras 
Rangoon 
Indo-China 
Saigon 
Japan 
Taiwon [sland 
Java 
West Java 
Balavia.... 


Africa: 


eeeeereeeeel 





CHOLERA, 
. a ~~ 
Date. Cases. | Death Remarks. 
(ee See 749 | 
| 
a Seer eer o4 | 37 | 
June 13-19........ 2 1 | 
Mav 30-June 5. ...!| 2 | 1 | 
Kf ESS Neer ee Kobe, June 6-13, 34 cases. Moji, 
May 22-June 20... 60 33 Junc 6-12. 10 cases. Kochi, 
| | June 6-12, 1 case. Hiroshima, 
| | June 6-12, 6 cases. 
| May 28-June3....'........ 1 | 
1 





1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 


PLAGUE. 

















Apr. 25-June 26... 14 12 | 
Apr. 25-June 19... 88 74 | 
es sswotsieed 14 S | 
June 25-July 8. ... 1 1 
| 

PE Danccetnndie 5 ea 

June 6-12......... 2 | 2 | Surrounding territory, June 6- 

May 23-June 12... 5 4 2, 106 cases, 61 deaths. 

June 13-19........ 4 2 

June 13-26 sae 119 94 | 

May 30-June 12... 16 17 | 

May 30-June5.... 1 1 

| | 

Ee ae ere 2 | 

June 6-12.. 3 3 | 

July 20-23......... 3 2 

— _ — 
SMALLPOX. 

June 21-30......... 9 lecsacecece 
ee, B hdvecsacacs 
Pitacceoteuns | 

May 2-22... see 2 i| 

May 23-June 19... 10 1 | 

June 25-July 8. ... 7 1 

Apr. 9-May 6...... 24 3 | 
Saar 12 6 

June 20-26......... B heceqcetess 

| 

June 27-July 10... 6} locccsccccs 

May 30-Juine 12... 38 16 

June 13--19......... 1 1 

June 6-19 Anon 5 3 

May 30-June 12... 11 | 6 

June 7-13. ........ 5} 1 

| 

May 21-June 20 30 | 6 

| 

May 28-June 3.... 6 | 6 
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August 13, 1920. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 


Continued. 


Reports Received During Week Ended Aug. 13, 1920 


FEVER 





SMALLPOX 
Place. | Date. 
i P dle ineeetainaedl 
Mexico: 
San Luis Potosi............ July 19-26 
Spain: 
Ns cad aisctia sie ardvnrenaianads | July 11-17......... 
i a AE TR July 18-24 
Tunis: j 
eee Tee P 23 ae, 
Turkey: 
Constantinople. ............| June 20-July 3 


Departments— 











Continued. 


Deaths. 


Continued. 





Remarks. 











Bi nc dinnaddnsewnne | June 21-30........ | | Snr 
Constantine............ - reer | | ae 
aes eS SaaS eee | 62 Fe ee 
Bulgaria: } | 
dr nuwindcswosdéebabscul Pe acaeeuel | ee 
Chile: 
Concepcion. .......-cccesess Mar. 8June 6.....!........ 34 
en ere PS ee eee ere 2 
Egypt: | 
eee ..| June 26-July 1... .! 30 10 
BI cca cecne deed vacenseses Apt. 2G... cose 123 44 
Germany: 
)russia— 
PIE ii catcsenactirhnannints June 20-26....... ee 
Italy: 
ROME, cccccescevecsecccces] SUE WUE Os.008 O biswnwwtees 
Java: | 
West Java— | 
@ Batavia................ | May 28-June 30... 5 1 
Tunis: | 
BOB ccccpecescccsocvcetes ty 2 See ee 1 
YELLOW FEVER. 
Mexico: | 
eee BBR, Boo oc esveees eer 
Is inakosendweuda< July 1-Aug. 1..... | 5 }..........] July 27, 1920: 40 cases, mot con- 
| firmed. 
} 
Reports Received from June 26 to Aug. 6, 1920. 
CHOLERA. 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths Remarks. 
- _— — x mduede 
China: | | 
Co eee .-| May 16-22....... aa 551 
Do | Jume 13-19........] | 461 
SS Sa Se eee Ss scaniatins aos } ..| Apr. 11-May 8, 1920: Deaths. 
Bombay kan May 29-June 5. . ..} 12! 
CGR 5 ccccccccccsencech MN DO 264 | 255 | 5,612 
PR hee csevesndswennedete do.. 8 
Indo-China: 
Eee | Apr. 26-May 16... 56 } 41 | Report for May 9 not received. 
See June 7-13... ..4<. 74 53 
Japan: 
P< bckncceweswennkonecn e. | See ee peaalle & dopmaland Present. 
_, RENE ente June 14-27... ..4.. 36 2A 
a June 21-27....... T dectwcaeced 
Gs + <acatcunsevscdtnesiie<s bi dc Kuededediesssssndsscabasien 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 


FEVER 


Continued, 


Reports Received from June 26 to Aug. 6, 1920—Continued. 


Java: 
West Java 
Batavia. 
Philippine Is! ands: 
Manila. 
] o 
Provinces. 
Albar 
Caravan 
lio ‘ 
Laguna...... 
Rizal...... 
Union.... 
Russia.. 


Sebastopol (district)... ... 
Siam: 

Bangkok. 
Turkey: 

Amassia. 

Kaiseri.. 

Karassi 

Mamuret-ul-Aziz 

Panderma. 

Rodosto.... 

Smrrna... 


Prazil: 
Bahia ..... ' 
Pernambuco 
Ceylon: 
Colombo 
Chile: 
eer 
China: 
Hongkong 
Feypt he 
‘ities 
i eee 
Suez 
Provinces 
Assiout. .. 
Fayoum. .. 
Garbieh. . 
Keneh.... 
Mariut .... 
Minieh 
Great Britain: 
Liverpool 
Greece: 
Cavalla 
Dante....... 
Pirwus... 
India. . 
Bombay 
Calcutta. 
Karachi... .. init 
Madras Presidenc Pen 
Rangcon. 
Indo-China: 
Saigon 


Italy: 
Java: 
Fast Java 


Mexico: 


| May 


CHOLERA— Continued. 


Apr. 29-May 13... 


v O15 
June 6-26 


Mar § 

June 13-26 
June ®)-2 
June 13 
June 13-26 


TOMO BD. o.c ccccsess 


May 29... 





i 
Cases. 





PLAGUE. 


Apr. 25-May 22.. .| 
gk ere 


May 25-June 12.... 
May 17-June 20... 
Apr. 4-May 29. . .. 
June 18-24.:. ...... 
May 13-June 8. ... 


May 15-June 5 Be ca 


May 18 get 8. ies 
May Se 


June 20-26. ....... 


ee 18-June 5.. 


May 2-29.......... | 
May 9-June 12.... 


“Apr. 25-May 29... 


May 10-16 
> era 


Deaths. 





Remarks. 





Apr. 29-May 13, 1920: Cases, 6: 
deaths, 3. 


May 9%June 5, 1920: Cases, 11: 


deaths, 9. 


7 | aay ag in southern 
uSSi une 4, 1920. 
Reported increasing. 





Jan. 


Asiatic Turkey. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


| European Turkey. 
| Asiatic Turkey. 


1-June 30, 1920: Cases, 303; 
deaths, 174. 


3 cases, pneumonic, 


1 | Septicemic. 


| Apr. 18-May 29, 1920: Cases, 9,639; 


deaths, 7,753. 


5 | Report for May 8 not received. 


Present. 


Apr. 15-May 19, 1920: Cases; 6; 
deaths, 6, Surabaya Residency. 


1 | 
May 29-July 24, 1920: Cases, 49; 


deaths, 29. 





1955 August 13, 1920, 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEV ER— Continued. 


Reporis Received from June 26 to Aug. 6, 1929—Continued. 


PLAG UE—Cont inued. 


‘ 
Deaths. | 
} 
—_—___—__— 
1-31, 1920. Cases, 46; deaths, 
: sae 2 Apr. 1-39, 1920: Cases, 36; 
Do. | Ape. 1-30. ....... 9 deaths, 13. In coastal depart- 
Jima | Ps wiekwanel 5 : meuts. 
Do 
Lima (country) 


0... 
Mollendo 
Paita 


Salaverry 
Do... 


San Pedro. ...... 





| eee 


Apr. 25-May 1.... 
__ wePSe | May 9-29.......... 

Straits Settlements: 
Singapore Apr. 25-May 22... 
Syria: | 
Beirut June 30 Present. 











Algeria: 

Depart ments— 
Algiers. isiavekee May 11-June 20... ‘ City of Algiers, Apr. 1-30, 1920, 
Constantime............4 June 1-20.... oa sicmsbabeiael One case, 

| May 11-June 20... 
Bolivia: 
> ee -| May 2-31.... 
Brazil: 

Bahia. ... Apr. 25-May 22.... 

Pernambuco : Mar. 29-May 2..... 
ac’ May 10-16 

Rio de Janciro Apr. 11-22... 

Santos... Mar. 24-28......... 

Cana‘a: 

A-verta 

Calgary ..| June 3 
| Re July 4-10.... Patient taken from Vancouver 

train. 
British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Manitoba 

0 EE ---- May 29-June 5. . .. 

New Brunswick 
Gloucester May 31-June 26. .. 
Nova Scotia 
Halifax July 4-10. .........] 
Sydney ‘ May 31-June 26... 
Ontario | 
Cornwall June 25-30..... 
| June 13-19 . 
May 31-June 19. . ./ 
June 23-3......... 
July 11-17..... 
June 6-26 
8 ee 
Apr. 18-June 19... 

Port Arthur............| Jaly 11-17. 

Prescott . ..do . 

Toronto... June 6-19. ae 

June 26-July 24... 
Quel oC 


Montreal June 13-19....... 
July 4-10.. ; 
Quebee 52. % | June 27 July 3. ... 
Saskatchewar 











--| June 26-30 
ee ee ee SOD. a04 peesees 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEV ER—Continued. 


Reports Received from June 26 to Aug. 6, 1920—Continued. 


SMALLPOX—Continued. 











| a 
Cases. 


Place. Date. 
Ceylon: 
SD, ccncnweneuccesssas May 9-June 5..... 
Chile: | 
Sarre re BP BF-GB..« ceccess 
China: 
BE cov iccnevescenvensese Be BOs dcsccase 
i eesuidabeesneeatauee i ee 
PE cn oscsetetnneeusas May 9-June 13. ... 
Pale ébcencencesoceonnes Ot) , 
Cs cceccesecccseuns BEAT DFU GS. 2.cccheccsces 
i ichnwtesincenenee . ,. a aa 
See June 20-26......... 
EE iaccriuvan cate Apr. 4-May 22..... 
eee May 9-June 5. .... 
BME ccceccccccceseocses May. 25-31......... 
See ee June 13-19......... 
Ps nctieccvatvasesnit May 9-15.......... 
Chosen: 
SD ecacnskscscuscens 42 eae 
Tl s66e0esseessneewnse Apr. 1-May 31..... 
PU tincsswsbdunesniadien’ Mar. 1-31......... 
evadsewtcedesncunedes Apr. i-May 31..... 
Sere eS 
Pirccbtatnendacesconwes Apr. 1-May 31..... 
Colombia: 
IRs ccncescasensis May 16-July 3..... 
eee ee May 31-July 17.... 
Cuba: 
PA, cbectecuccssetoncen PO Qicadccdcncce< 
Czechoslovakia: } 
a eee ee 3 eee 
Egypt: 
eer May 14-June 17 
add ddsceeseninnabeeeee APP. B-B....cccccee 
| See ete i mwssietnens 
France: | 
tp tekekionenibadaahel May 15-21. ...... 
ee June 24-30......... 
Piaccsavdteecasesenesedé See 
PG ctnanncds cedotscccansclencuwassnsesueesesés | 
Great Britain: i 
Glasgow Licionew einiptivined eWiemes May 25-June 25... 
—_ a ener ST SPO neeuskene 
Dicé dconwetavascnenes PS FPG cesevese 
Greece: 
Ee ee Apr. 12-May 30.... 
Tc iephinvessecnstsheataces centamehmanieheetes 
is cteskidaveceteees Apr. 26-May 29.... 
SR idnikwernecanentiasien fn ae 
Pi revccentudwecsssanis May 9June 12.... 
Di hjtininaawereeeeedioelees Pisin traneenas 
a ee Apr. 25-May 29.... 
Indo-China: 
Beis 6 ccbctccevqeesscnce May 10-16......... 
Italy 
SN ccccccocccnecescusees May 17-23........ 
sien cecnneve owen June 14-20........ 
eee ae May 9-June 27.... 
ih. ccndadctubaténdcaianis Mar. 1-Apr. 30.... 
Shs cxcebecsouseseewsen May 23-June 20... 
ee May 11-July 8..... 
Japan: } 
i niéiitvumenmeenneqnins | May 9-June6..... 
_ ae June 14-27......... 
Taiwan Island............. May 1-20.......... 
_ — See | Apr. 21-May 10 
Java: 
ee ee er eee 
ESE | Apr. 16-May 5.....| 
Madeira: 
0 See June 20-26........ 
ee May 1-June 15.... 
Manchuria: 


IE. ccseccecesoesecs 


nal Cag D-O.nccscceces 





Deaths. | 











| Remarks. 
enbiataanie One case in interior. 
9 
1 
3 
oa acuaaled Present, 
ian eonieslted Do. 
naibia iin me 
cette Present. 
23 
ll 
2 
3 
45 
23 
rrr Epidemic. 
henner Endemic. 
epee From steamship Frank Henni, 
from Jamaica. Arrived Santi- 
ago June 30, 192). 
17 
2 
1 
rere ‘ 
_..ssere-| Feb, 22-Mar. 27, 1929: Cases, 373. 
22 
1 
ee May 10-23: Deaths, 4. 
Sr | Apr. 11-May 8, 1920: Deaths, 5,520 
19 | May #15, 1920: Cases, 26; deaths, 
SA ll. 
ll 
10 
7 
2 
ip ateieasaes In Province. 
rc oe 6 | Province, May 17-June 20: Cases, 
5 87; deaths, 16. 
3 
1 
2 
3 
5 
4 
petocsenss Apr. 16-May 5, 1920: Cases, 53; 
12 deaths, 10. 
2 
sccccees Present. 
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August 18, 1920. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEV ER—Continued. 


Reporis Received from June 26 to Aug. 6, 1920 














Continued, 




















SMALLPOX—Continued. 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
—— ' _ — 
Mexico: | 
ee May 1-"i......... S Usencceant 
OO eee SS 7 ee 1 
0 eee June 1-30.......... 5 } 3 
San Luis Potosi.......... -| May 31-June6....j........ | 1 
Ranieri Cmte | July 5-11..........|..- os 2 
Newfoundland: | 
a | June 5-11 | 5 eee Reported at two other localities. 
Shoal Harbor............. | July 10-16. | 7 a ..| July 3-16: Present at 4 localities. 
Portugal: | | | 
ee May 16-June 28...)........ x 
Russia: | 
ti .| Jan. 1-Apr. 30.....] 248 | 77 | 
Spain: } | 
PE ibdsccvataabnana | May 19-June 12. ../.. - 
Se ee June 18-July 1 .| i showkeas 
WH. « onsesecaue May 23-June 26...) 15 | 3 
__ VERE ES Tuly 4-10.... } 2 | 2 
Ws xaudinakumandawdakieks | May 31-June 26... af 4 
_ Switzerland: 
PD At ceniuseneseeneces Bae? O-18.... 5.0000 7 | RA SR 
Tunis: 
0 ee eee May 25-July 4..... 14 | 10 
Turk y y | 
urkey: | 
Constantinople. ............ May 16-June 12.. -| eee 
lucas Keatesiuete > | - eee 1 | a 
TYPHUS FEVER. 
; 
Algeria: | 
Departments— 
ES cedcdatdiumandis May 1i-June 20...| — eee 
Constantine............ May 21-June 20. -.| | 
Sada ttaKis Chcaknena | May 11-June 11. ..! | ee 
Ge. < acaniccstebinadenes ER A AEE: SS PERS SIN Ane Feb. 15-Mar. 15, 1920: Cases, 60. 
Se Feb. 15- Mar, 15 |) ee : 
Bolivia; 
Dl Wiliccscaddbaescntexenne | ee 5 
Brazil: 
MUR « -Gensiedawnnespeséeaa | Apr. 25-May 1. 2 
Chile ! 
Caleta Coloso.............. May 10-16.... 2 
Conce x ion... June 6-12. ... 2 
eee May 2-June 12... | 21 . 
Chosen: 
, eee Mar. 1-Apr. 30. 4 | l 
Czechoslovak ia: 
CO ee a | Feb. 22-28..... 1 |. Quarantine Station. 
Egypt: | 
i. es = A pr. 14-June 17. . .| 216 62 | 
Cairo - Apr. 9-May 6.. 369 121 | 
Port Said..... ..do.. - 1 | 
Ee bc aniwercrabekecud i COREE SS CR Sar Peete Feb. 22-Mar. 27, 1920: Cases, 23. 
| | Among troops, 4; among per- 
| sons from Poland, 8. 
Great Britain: } 
Perr re | May 23-June 19... 3 1 
en May 30-June 5.. “1 
Greece: 
a Saloniki.. Apr. 12-June 6. . 151 8 
Hungary. ... Jan. 19-Feb. 29, 1920: Cases, 14. 
Budapest Jan. 19-Feb. 29. . 7 
Italy: 
Catania. ... July 10-17 3 
Trieste May 16-22 5 
Do June 13-26. . 8 | 2 
Japan: ‘ | 
Nagasaki. ...5. 54... May 23-30... 1 | 
Do June 21-27... B teow 
Mexico | 
Chihuahua .-| May 31-Jume 6....|:....... | 1 
San Luis Potosi j June.8-July 4. ....lé.ccocse biusiodsvad Present. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEV ER—Continued. 


Reports Received from June 26 to Aug. 6, 1920—Continued. 
TYPHUS FEVER—Continued., 









































; 
| 
Place. Date. Cases. | Deaths. Remarks. 
| 
Portugal: 
OD ccceccsveesesecsces< | Apr. 4-June 12.... 11 4 
Siberia 
Pe dncccnceccscses May 1-31......<-. 22 2 | Jan. 1-Apr. 30, 1920: Cases, 1,264; 
deaths, 144. 
Tunis: | 
Dt cccnastinmaebedheds May 24-June 27... 36 18 
Turkey ” 
Constantinople............ May 16-June 12... BD festdacuses ‘ 
_ ere eer June 19-July 3.... F lksacwnctes 
YELLOW FEVER. 
Brazil: | 
Pe oncdaseedeedbecnnees Apr. 25-May 22.... DP isdinewanes 
Colombia: | 
Buenaventura... ..0..--.--| JUME B....ccccccces 1 1 
Mexico: } 
Pe bntcceircesenns Tin écetanetevient : 2 | July 1-24, 1920: Cases, 3. 
Ripéeuduscacncnuséen : FEES Bec viscocces at See | 
ilintup¢edcdnssenéeonancendene RT IRS Sa eee Se | Mar. 1-31, 1920: Cases, 128. Apr. 
| | 1-30, 1920: Cases, 64. 
Se it SR useccsen S Bviacctncsa | At quarantine station. From 
ree f “s>: a |) ES | §, 8, Huallaga. 
ae a: ce 4S eee } | ee | 
i vviscewcteseesan 6 US eee FT lntsteneees 
DDe ccoccccccccccecesss | Apr. 1-20.......<0. ———— 
PN can ccucccus ess BE. Fe cesnccece BF Jocccscces | 
eee | Mar. 1-31 .......0% ees 
PEaceeseseverscven cxeant i ee | Oe Mesasaddue | 
Pendadccvdocveseunetgn Apr. 1-30......... BG f.ccccesecs | 
Se dusseateessetes | Mar. 1-81,......... | Seecssiee 
bcesticvesvetscéeshes | Apr. 1-30.......... O Biasesctess | 
REELS | Mar. 1-31.......... ‘| Sa eee | 
Bullane. . ccccccccccccceces: oe “See eS 
WOocccccccccccccescess. Apr. 1-30... ccc. | BD fecccccncce 
Salvador: 
BITMMB - ccesccccccccceses June 20-26......... 1 1} 
DOMSUMBIE. « cc cccccccscesdes | May 22-June 24.. ‘| 49 17 
| 








